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The Mysterious Gegenschein. 


Perhaps the most mysterious object in the | 
heavens is the faint spot of light called the 


Gegenschein, or Counterglow. It is sometimes 
round and sometimes oblong, and varies from five 
to twenty degrees in diameter. It is always seen 
at a point in the heavens exactly opposite to that 
oecupied by the sun. 


In other words, when the sun is under the, 


earth at midnight, the Gegenschein is in mid- 
heaven above us. As the sun approaches the 
eastern horizon in preparation for its rising, the 
Gegenschein, as if fleeing from the god of day, 
sinks toward the west. 

Very few persons except astronomers have ever 
seen the Gegenschein. It is so faint that the 
slightest obscuration of the air, or the presence of 


any light in the sky except that of the fainter | 


stars, is sufficient to render it imperceptible. It 
is, of course, invisible in moonlight, and even a 


large planet, like Jupiter, produces a sufficient | 


illumination to conceal the Gegenschein when 
near it. When projected upon the Milky Way it 
is also lost to the eye. 

As the Gegenschein apparently travels around 
the earth once every twenty-four hours, keeping 
always exactly opposite to the sun, it moves in 
the ecliptic, or sun’s path, and its elevation in the 
sky at midnight is just that which the sun would 
have at midday. Consequently it is seen higher 
in summer than in winter, and the higher it is 
above the mists and haze of the horizon, the more 
easily it can be discerned. 

We have remarked that the Gegenschein 
changes both in shape and size. It is largest in 
autumn and smallest in winter. At certain 
times, according to Mr. E. E. Barnard, of the 
Lick Observatory, it is connected with a band of 
light running along the zodiac. At such times it 
appears more or less elongated in form. Mr. 
Barnard sees the Gegenschein as a hazy mass, 
growing gradually brighter in the. middle. But 
Professor Pickering, at the Arequipa Observatory 
in Peru, has seen it as a large ring with a dark 
centre. 

What is the Gegenschein? It has generally 
been supposed to be an atmospheric illumination 
produced by refraction of sunlight. If this 
explanation is the true one, then the atmosphere 
must be able to carry, or bend, a perceptible 
quantity of the sun’s light around the earth, and 
bring it to a focus at a point just opposite to that 
where the sun is. 

In that case the elevation of the Gegenschein 
above the earth could not, of course, exceed the 
height of the atmosphere. But an object so near 
to us would show parallax, that is, its apparent 
position would vary with the position of the 
observer on the surface of the earth, and the 
observations made thus far do not indicate that 
the Gegenschein has any perceptible parallax. 
Mr. Barnard thinks it would certainly show 
parallax if it were nearer than half the distance 


of the moon; in other words, if its distance from | 


us did not exceed about one hundred and twenty 
thousand miles. 

If it is not an atmospheric light, then what can 
it be? If it really circles around the earth out in 


empty space, like the moon, why does it always | ph 


keep exactly opposite to the sun? Or is it due to 
the existence of some dusty or meteoritic ring, 
surrounding our globe, recalling in form and 
position, though not in mass and brillianey, the 
rings that encircle Saturn ? 

These and other questions relating to this 
mysterious object must wait for the solution 
which only continued and systematic observation 
can furnish. 

——— _ ++ ——__ 


Bravo. 


A Kentucky gentleman went out deer-hunting 
one day with a new dog, leaving his well-trained 
hound, Bravo, tied up at home. He wounded a 
stag, and after a long chase came up with it and 
fired again. At the report the stag fell prostrate. 
The gentleman leaped from his horse, and placing 
one knee upon the stag’s shoulder, and a hand 
upon his antlers, drew his hunting-knife. Scarcely 
had its keen point touched the creature’s neck, 
however, before it rose with a sudden bound, and 
threw the man off. His knife flew out of his 
hand, and there he was, unarmed. 

“T saw my danger at once, but it was too late. 
With one bound the stag was upon me. His 
struggles were dreadful, and every moment I 
could feel his sharp hoofs cutting deep into my 
flesh. I grasped his antlers and managed to 
draw his head close to my breast, and thus, by 
the greatest effort, was able to prevent his doing 
me fatal injury. 

But this could not last long; every muscle 
and fibre of my frame was called into action, 
and human nature could not long bear up under 
such exertion. 

“My hound, which had followed the trail, while 
I had taken a short cut, was now heard baying. 
The stag redoubled his efforts to destroy me, but 
I clung to his antlers. How gladly I hailed the 
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| advent of the hound as I saw him come on with a 
| short, quick bark. 

“T released my hold of the stag, who turned 
upon the new enemy. Exhausted and unable to 
rise, I yet cheered the dog on. But, dastard-like, 
he fled before the infuriated animal, who again 

| attacked me. Again I succeeded in throwing my 
}arms around his antlers, but not until he had 
| inflicted several deep and dangerous wounds. 
Death stared me in the face. 

| “At that moment, deep and clear over the 
neighboring hill came the baying of my gallant 
Bravo! I should have known his voice among a 
thousand. In another moment, with tiger-like 
bounds, the noble dog came leaping down the 
declivity, scattering the dead leaves like a whirl- 
| wind in his path. He flew to the attack, and 
fixed his teeth in the stag’s throat. 

“I fell back, completely exhausted. Blinded 
with blood, I only knew that a terrific struggle 
| was going on. In a few moments all was still, 
and I felt the warm breath of my faithful dog as 
he licked my wounds. 

“My late adversary was dead at my feet. 
Bravo yet bore around his neck a fragment of the 
rope with which he had been tied. He had 
gnawed it in two, and following his master 
through all his windings, had arrived in time to 
rescue him from a horrible death.” 


———_-_$_~ oo 


The Hand-Organ in Italy. 


| If it be true that the purest pleasure arises from 

| bestowing happiness, it ought to be especially 
enjoyable for Americans to visit a certain spot 

| among the mountains of Italy. There, with the 

| clear Italian sky overhead, and the hills shutting 
them in, they may stay to: witness a novel sight, 
none other than a well-known bit of America set 
right down in this mountain stronghold. 


| Itisa village settlement composed of well-to-do 
| Italians, all speaking excellent English—it is said 
| with an American accent. When the American 
traveller hears through the open doors the familiar 
strains of the hand-organ, and learns that all 
these happy and prosperous settlers have trodden 
American soil, and owe their present happiness 
to American generosity, his heart cannot but 
grow a little warmer with love for his country, 
that can not only bless her own citizens, but can 


glad. 


grinders, who have acquired enough money in 
America to come back and live comfortably with 
the families they left behind them in the sweet 
Italian land they could not desert, even for the 
broader freedom of the New World. 
These Italians cherish the hand-organ that 
speaks to them of America, for its strains recall 
days when they were strangers in great and 
grand cities, and w they learned that a foreign 
tongue and a foreign land do not necessarily 


they could pay to the land to which they owe 


their prosperity. 
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Two Classes. 


Mr. Augustus Lafayette Hanscombe was 
regarded as a wonder of scholarship by his friends 
and acquaintances, and many were the knotty 
questions he was called upon to untie. 


‘*How many kinds ob animals is dere, ’Gustus ?” 
inquired his neighbor, Columbus Maynard. “‘TI’se 
been a-discussin’ ob de matter wid dat triflin’ 
Wash’n’t’n Smiff, an’ he say it all depen’ on de 
laigs. Jess how many laigs —_ got, dat make 
w’at kind ob animal you is. n’ I say he dunno 
nuffin, an’ I come straight to de headquarters.” 

‘Well, C’lumbus,” replied Mr. Hanscombe, as 
e seal himself comfortably on a low pile of 
wood in front of his tiny house, “dere is a 
mojjicum ob truf in w’at Wash’n’t’n say; but de 

uestion ain’ one to be settled widout some furder 
issertationsness an’ anology. 

“De fac’ is,” said Mr. Hanscombe, placing the 
tips of the fingers of his bony hands together, and 
looking past his visitor into a neighboring hen- 
yard, “‘de fac’ is, C’lumbus, dat de laigs hab 
somefin’ to do ’*bout it, but de food you assumu- 
lates hab a good deal more. 

“De two main geniuses ob animals,” continued 
Mr. Hanscombe, “am de carboniferous, w’ich 
is dose animals w’at eat meat, an’ nuffin else ob 
any ‘count, ’xceptin’ maybe a fish now an’ den, 
w’en it comes right handy an’ necessitous ; an’ de 
amphiberous, w’ieh is dose animals like yo’se’f 
an’ myse’f, an’ dat triflin’ Wash’n’t’n, w’at eat 
bofe meataceous an’ veg’tablary food. Dose is 
de two main geniuses ob animals, an’ I reckon 
dat’s ’bout ’nuff fer you to remember.” 
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Frightened by a Name. 


The Strand Magazine prints a story con- 
cerning a second—or a two hundredth—Mrs. 
Partington. The Partingtons are really a pretty 
large family. 


A Mr. X. wished to have a telephone put into 
his house, but his aged mother vigorously protested 
against it. 

*‘Robert,”’ she said, “if you bring one of those 
dreadful things in here, 1’ll never close my eyes 
for fear it may break out and sweep us all into 
eternity, and us not a bit the wiser.” 

Mr. X. tried to persuade her it was a most 
harmless instrument, but she said : 

“No, no! Look at the thousands—aye, 
millions—of poor Hindus it killed last autumn!” 

“Why,” exclaimed he, “that wasn’t a telephone, 
mother! That was a typhoon.” 

But the timid old lady lowered her spectacles, 
and looking at him over the rims, said: 

“You need not try to make a fool of me, 
Robert. Perhaps I don’t know very much; but 
do know that the typhoon is the emperor of 

apan.”’ 
r. X. gave it up as a hopeless case. 








reach out a hand to make the life of the stranger | 
The settlement is composed of returned organ- | 


mean want of fellowship or want of sympathy. | 
Their happy life is one of the finest compliments | 





COMPANION. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year opens Sept.i6. Part tuition for clinical service. 
20,000 med. calls in ’9%. Near Boston City Hospital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, A. M., M. D., Dean. (Send 
for Catalogue.) 547 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 
50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 


CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 





Special Terms, qq + 
Easy to all, for either purchase or rental, fi! 
are offered on new or second-hand 
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This name is recognized the world % 
over for the highest standard in musical 4 


and artistic merit. a 
Call or send for Information. 
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GROCER 


hasn’t time to tell you what you 
ought to eat, he sends you what 
you order, so if you do not get 
our new “Minute” Specialties 
it’s your fault, not his. 


Minute |Minute 
Tapioca) Gelatine 


reveals possibilities in | requires no soaking but 
the use of Tapioca here- | dissolves at once in 
tofore unknown. boiling water and is 

Made from pure cas- | ready for immediate 
sava. Requires nosoak- | use. Excels all others 
ing. Quickly cooked. | in quality and quantity. 
Delicious, wholesome. 





If you wish, send us three 2-cent stamps 
for Samples of food and dainty 
Recipe Book. 





WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. | 
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COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE. 


ed, most successful; day and 
evening sessions; bookkeeping, shorthand, penman- 
ship and a general fitting for business ; individual in- 
struction, pupils aided to employment; our record of 
56 years and over 31,000 pupils speaks for itself; begin 
now and be ready for a position in the spring. 

«+ Prospectus Free ... 


666 Washington St., corner Beach St., Boston. 


You Can’t Digest 


Any food containing it is 


COMER’ 


OLDEST, best equi 





woody fibre (cellulose). 
ujurious. 





is made of the entire wheat berry — nature’s best food 
for man— denuded of the woody outer covering or husk. 
It is a fi for digestion, nourishment and strength. 
Put it on your grocery 

If your grocer does not 
keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will see 
that you are supplied. 

The cenuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 











12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 
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Better than fresh Cocoanut—less 
trouble—easier to digest. 


All Grocers. 10,20 and 40-ct. packages. 
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Sold by 
All Druggists, 
50c. and $1.00. ert: 


Send for our Pamphlet, FREE, 
“Building a New Body.” 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 





Has No Equal in 
Bronchitis, 
Consumption, 
Weak Lungs, 
Chronic Cough, 














And All Wasting Diseases. 


Unlike Cod-Liver Oil 
Compounds, it is perfectly 
agreeable to take, promptly 
digested, and assists stomach 
and bowel action. 
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Stories by Clergymen.—No. 3. 


Two Vicious Lives. 
By Rev. Walter Mitchell. 


HE problem of the pastoral life is 
almsgiving. For all other duties 
there is a certain routine regulated 
by rules and usages into which the 
parish minister speedily falls, but 

alms-distribution is ever new, and its surprises 
inexhaustible. One of its most difficult duties is 
the treatment that should be given to transient 
cases. Their name is legion. Their scent is 
keen as the vulture of the Andes, and wher- 
ever one applicant is successful, a long array 
will follow in his train, guided by a swift and 
secret knowledge which is like the bird’s 
marvellous and mysterious instinct. 

This introduction prefaces the story now to 
be told wherein the Rev. Jasper Meredith— 
rector of a large parish, two hours by rail from 
New York city—was the chief actor, and he 
shall tell it mostly in his own words. 





I was sitting in my study waiting for my 
horse and beach-wagon, intending to drive to 
the neighboring parish of Norham, where I 
was to assist the rector at the funeral of a 
former domestic of mine, when I was told that 
a man wished to see me at the door. 

I went out and found a short, middle-aged 
man, whose first accents showed that he was 
English, and so far as I could judge, of the 
Lancashire or southern Yorkshire stock. He 
was poorly but neatly dressed, coatless, but 
with a shirt immaculately—I might say daz- 
zlingly—ciean. He told me that he had come 
to Kingston—my town—in search of work in the 
woollen-mill, but found it closed that morning. 

I happened to know from the manager of the 
Kingston Mill, who was on my vestry, that 
this shutting down was imminent, but had not 
been made public. So far his story seemed 
straight. Then he told a pitiful tale, how 
when he left England a few weeks before, he 
had fifty sovereigns in his money-belt, and that 
he was persuaded to trust them to the keeping 
of a fellow-passenger, who had disappeared on 
their landing in New York. 

As I listened it came into my mind that he 
must be telling the truth, there was such an 
exquisite coincidence between his looks and his 
avowed acts. Dupe and victim were written 
in every line of his face, and echoed in each 
tone of his voice. 

In the speech of the professional beggar there 
is a certain note, never absent, a hint of self- 
pity, a deprecation of blame, a sham pathos of 
appeal. In this case there was nothing of the 
kind. He told his mishap as if it had been an 
ordinary, if unpleasant, incident of an Atlantic 
voyage, and I did not doubt that he was telling 
the truth. 

1 asked him what he wanted todo. He said 
if I could not tell him of work to be had ina 
woollen-mill, he wanted to get back to England 
as soon as possible. 

I asked him if he had been to the British 
consul in New York. He did not know of 
such an officer. Then I told him of the St. 
George’s Society, and gave him the address of 
two of its members, parishioners of mine, doing 
business in New York. I gave him the price 
of his ticket to the city, told him when the next 
train went, and he left in apparent content. 

Norham, whither I was bound, lay due east 
of Kingston, two or three miles away, and 
New York was southwest in the opposite 
direction. When I reached Norham I went to 
my brother-parson’s house, and found that the 
funeral had been arranged for a later hour; so 
I sat down in his study for a quiet chat, such 
as the clergy who meet infrequently enjoy 
when they can get it. 

We had been an hour or so in conference 
when my friend was called out. Presently he 
came back and said: 

“Meredith, lend me a dollar, please. I have 





a man’s fare to the city. I think it is a deserv- | didn’t he? How long has he been over?” 
ing case—not one of your ordinary tramps. 


| come over, and was defrauded of his little all | know him, sir?” 
by a fellow-passenger. He lent him fifty sov- 
ereigns in gold. I told the man to go to his| while I talk with him, I put my hands behind 


Society, but he seemed never to have heard of | man; but I don’t think you’ll need to.” 
either. He is just such a dear old blunderhead 


so clean and respectable —” 





confronted my friend 
of the morning. 

“My good fellow,” 
I said, “you seem to 
have missed your road 
to New York. You 
are just two miles out 
|of your way. Now 
| march quickstep right 
| out of that gate!” 

His face did not 
change its expression. 
He said nothing, but 
turned and went, and 
then I returned to the 
study and told Shel- 
ton my recent experi- 





rector of St. Asaph’s 
Church, Philadelphia. 
It was a wealthy con- 
gregation, with an ide- 
ally beautiful church, 
and a daily morning 
and evening service, a 
custom much less 
frequent then than 


both because I liked 
to officiate, and be- 
cause in the hour or 
more at the church, I 
got through with 
more or less incidental 
parish duties with a 
wise economy of labor 
and strength. 

My sexton was a 
gray-headed, shrewd 
old man, who had 
lived in the city all 
his life, and been 
sexton of St. Asaph’s 
from the day it was os 
built. Both my pred- i 
ecessors had been 
men of exceptional 
ability and scholar- 
ship, but were noted 
among the clergy for that temperament which recognized me, but I did not stop to find this 
delights the heart of imposture. They were out. I said, “I have seen you before,—twice in 
sympathetic, unworldly and absent-minded, | one day,—in Kingston and in Norham. You 
and were quite capable of listening to the same | were looking for work in a weollen-mill. You 
tale of distress from the same lips twice in | don’t seem to have found it. I advise you to 
one day in utter forgetfulness that they had | go in search of it at once.” 
heard it before. A faint flush came into his white face. 
| Consequently John Brooks had grown intoa| “I never ’ad no call to them places you 
| careful guardianship over his spiritual pastors speaks of,’’ he said, “‘nor I never ’ad no ’earink 
| and masters, which sometimes greatly iricensed of hany such.” 
|the young assistants, of whom a constant| ‘What about those fifty sovereigns you spoke 
| supply was found at St. Asaph’s, but which I | of to my sexton here?” 
| found too useful ever to resent. I could trust} “I never said I ’ad sovereigns. I said fifty | 
| his knowledge and his loyalty, and when he | pun’ in notes, which I give to a man as come 
| brought me a case for relief, feel sure that he | hover with me to change to Hamerican gold; 
| believed it to be good, and morally certain that an’ ’e wint hoff with them notes, an’ I never 
| he was judging rightly. seen ’ide nor ’air hof ’im sence.” 

One morning, just as I came into the vestry-| John drew a long breath, which, but for the | 
room, John met me to say that there was a sanctity of St. Asaph’s, would have been a 
poor man in the church who wanted to see whistle. : 
me. “My man,” I said, ‘you see the church door. | 
“T think, sir,” he said, “that this is a true | Walk out of it, and I shall put a notice in the 
case, and that you had better see him.” papers which will make it very dangerous for 

I went in to service, and of course laid the | you to apply to any other clergyman of this | 
matter aside till I was taking off my vestments, | city.’ 
when John, who seemed more than usually} Without a word he picked up his forlorn old 
eager, said, “I hope you’ll have time to see the | hat and departed. Then I told John the whole | 
| man I mentioned; he’s here yet. I think you story, and left him in chagrin. He muttered 
may trust him. He’s a poor Englishman | to himself that it was lucky that this had not 
looking for work. Was robbed coming over.” | happened to Doctor Burns or Doctor Belemer 

“Of fifty sovereigns?” I said, carelessly. (my predecessors), for they would have given 

John gave a start. all they had in their pockets. 

“Yes, that’s what he says.” Years passed, and after several clerical 

“Ah!” said I. - “He’s a short, grayish- | changes, I became rector of a church in Sun- 
haired man, simple-looking, speaks with a/derland in a northern diocese. Sunderland 
Lancashire brogue you could cut with a knife. | was a growing and busy town. One of its | 


“HE TOLD A PITIFUL TALE.” 
















no small bills in my purse, and I want to pay | He lent hisfifty sovereigns to a fellow-passenger, | 
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institutions was a House of Correction, which 
was also a house of detention for the accused, 


“He didn’t say just when, but spoke as|and a workhouse for vagrants and petty 
He is an Englishman—looking for work—just | though it was a few weeks back. Do you | offenders. It fell to me to conduct two monthly 
| Sunday afternoon services in the chapel of the 
“T’ll see presently. Come with me, and if, | prison. 


I was one day summoned to one of the 


consul and to the officers of the St. George’s | my back, so, do you step out and get a police-| prisoners who was far gone in consumption, 


and who was in durance for a term of years 


So I walked down the nave to where, by the | which would outlast his probable life. I found 
as to have got into such a scrape, and he looks | south-porch entrance, sat my man. At the| him a man of more than ordinary mind, a 
first glance I was not quite sure. The clean | 

“Shelton,” said I, “let me see him,” and | attire was no longer in evidence, but the first | 
with that I walked to the front door and | sound of his voice was conclusive. I think he | 


scamp who had developed more ways of 
violating the eighth commandment than the 
common law could define, or the revised stat- 
utes prescribe penal- 
ties for. Every form 
of roguery, from 
forgery to swindling 
tricks and gambling 
devices at county 
fairs, he was an adept 
in. 

True to the invari- 
able instinct of his 
class, while confess- 
ing freely his offences, 
he protested his inno- 
cence of the particular 
crime of which he 
had been convicted. 
Knowing he could not 
live, he talked of his 
other misdeeds. For 
most of them he had 
no compunction, nor 
could he be moved to 
feel any. He took 
refuge in the plea that 
they were merely the 
getting the better of 
men who were seeking 
an unrighteous or 
illegal gain. 

‘*‘No, Mr. Mere- 
dith,” said Soames, 
“even in a tight place, 
| always tried to be 
square with men who 
were square with me. 
I can’t say, and I 
won’t say, that I feel 
sorry for what I’ve 
made out of people 
who, if the luck had 
been their way, would 
have bragged all their 
lives at the country 
store how they had 
taken in and done for 
Ned Soames, the city 
sharp. But there is 
one thing I’m sorry 
for, and I want to tell 
you about it, and get 
your help to make it 
right. 

“Last Sunday, as you was a-reading of the 
Bible in your service, I noticed a man sitting 
over on the tramps’ side. As soon as I set 
eyes on him I said, ‘I know that man, I’m sure, 
only I can’t say where I’ve seen him.’ Men 
that lead my life don’t forget faces. 

“Presently it came to me, an old story I 
hadn’t thought of for years. It was in the 
steerage of a Liverpool liner, and he was 
coming to America because the war had shut 
down the English woollen-mills. I was in the 
steerage, as hard up as ever I was in my life. 
I had to pawn my watch and chain and other 
things to get even a steerage ticket. And there 
were reasons why I wanted to get out of 
Liverpool quick. 

“Well, I chummed with this fellow, and 
found out he had a lot of English gold ina 
belt about his body. I couldn’t take it while 
on the ship, for that would bring the steamer’s 
officers right on me. They would make no 
bones of searching every one of us till they 
found the money. 

“So I got thick with him and stuffed him full 
of stories about the thieves in New York City, 


|and about the custom-house officers, how they 


were down on English gold and made you pay 
duty on it. 

“Well, there was a good deal of fuss made 
by the custom-house officers when we came to 
the dock—just as I thought there would be— 


| because there was a lot of diamond-smuggling 


Jews in the steerage, and the inspectors had 
got the tip. My man was that scared when he 
saw them collar an Austrian Jew and march 
him off to the searching-room, that I had no 
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trouble to persuade him to hand me his money- 
belt. 

“T told him to go straight out to the dock- 
gates and wait for me. I followed on right at 
his heels till I got a chance to dodge behind a 
pile of freight to strip off the outside rig I wore, 
and show the suit under it, clap on a sham mus- 
tache and give my hair a twist. Presently I 
walked right by him as bold as brass, and 
jumped into the first hack I could hail. 

“I don’t think I should have done it, but I 
saw a detective on the pier who, I felt sure, 
was wanting me for the matter which sent me 
abroad, and I had to get to the east side and 
over the ferry to a safe place in Williamsburg. 
My plan was honestly to pick him up after he; 
got well seared at my absence, and then take | 
him to safe quarters and make him lend me a 
couple of sovereigns, just enough to take me 
round the corner, and when I was in cash pay 
him back. Only I didn’t do it, and Fve been 
awfully sorry ever since thinking of him stand- 
ing there alone and helpless. 

“Now you said last Sunday in your sermon 
that it was one way in which our wrong-doings 
were pardoned when we got the chance to put 
them right, if we only took the chance. We 
might not make up for all the wrong, but we 
could show what we meant and wished. Seems 
to me I’ve got the chance now. 
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scheme at once. I took him up to my church, 
explained his duties, gave him into the sexton’s 
charge, and waited for what would come next. I | 
did feel some apprehension, but after a month’s 
trial I found everything went smoothly. He | 
seemed quite content to work for his board, lodging | 
and washing. 

Soames died, as I expected, after a year of slow 
consumption. I did my best to prepare him, and 
I think, according to his light, he was sincerely 
penitent. He could talk very little at the last, 
| but had an interview with Harrity, begged forgive- 
ness for the old trick—which Harrity received in 
stolid silence—and then said that he had made a 
will in the Englishman’s favor, which I was to 
see carried out. 

My plan was now to get Harrity to buy an 
annuity which would keep him in comfort. So 
| after the funeral of Soames I took Harrity to the 
| office of Judge Brophy, my junior warden, to have 
| the whole matter adjusted, To our intense surprise 
Harrity, who had hitherto been the meekest and 
most grateful of dependants, became angry and 
defiant. 

The will I had drawn up in the simplest and 
most comprehensive terms. “All my estate, real 
and personal, of which I die possessed,’* it ran, 
“I give and bequeath to William Harrity, of 
Selby, England, now residing in Sutherland, 
| United States of America,” as restitution of a | 











and lots in Wall Street. I had to leave him. I 
guess he’s up on the island before this.”’ 

I wrote to clerical friends in New York, but 
could get no trace of him in any of the institu- 
tions. But I have the comfort to think that I 
got him one year of inoffensive and honest life in 
Sutherland. 


———- Oe 





WINTER. 


Oh, summer has the splendor 
Of the corn-fields wide and deep, | 


With diamonds everywhere. | 
Susan Hartley. 


—_—————~»+ooe—__—_- 


Tom’s Dress Suit. 


“WF WOULDN’T, Gay. He doesn’t go 
with our set any more, and he would 
only feel awkward and uncomfortable, 
and make every one else feel so, too.’’ 
“T can’t imagine Tom Eldredge awk- 
ward, or making any one uncomfortable. | 
He’s one of the most gentlemanly boys. 
I know, and if your set has dropped him 
just because he’s poor and has to work, | 
why, I think you are all —” } 
Gay stopped short; she was going to say | | 








| business men of the city. 
| honorable than most men’s successes. The only 
| fault that I found with him was that he took it: 
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asking, “‘Is this Tom Eldredge a son of Thomas 
H. Eldredge, who failed two years ago ?’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Ned, respectfully. 

Ned stood a little in awe of his father, a 
wealthy merchant and leading citizen of the city 
of Greenfields, and a man so immersed in business 
as not to have had time to cultivate the intimate 
acquaintance of his children. He had seemed so 
absorbed in his paper they had supposed him 
oblivious to their conversation, and Ned was 
somewhat abashed when his father continued : 

“Thomas Eldredge was one of the most upright 
His failure was more 


too seriously ; it broke his heart and he died. If 
young Tom is a worthy son of his father, he will 
have manliness enough to come to Gay’s party 
without a dress suit.’’ 

Mr. Larimore had spoken sententiously, almost 
sternly ; and he immediately resumed his paper. 

There was a momeént’s silence; Ned was 
looking rather crestfallen, but he recovered himself 
quickly and said with a good-humored grimace: 

“You're right, as usual, Gay. Go ahead and 
invite Tom, and I'll help you to see that he has a 
| good time.’’ 

Mrs. Eldredge had suffered more than Tom 
over the little slights that had come to him in the 
two years that he had been her mainstay and 


“There’s a savings-bank book among my things | sum wrongfully obtained from said Harrity, in , “snobs,’’ but she remembered just in time that | | comforter. The overwhelming trouble that had 


which they are keeping for me in the jail safe 
till I serve my time, which I never shall do. 
There isn’t far from a thousand: dollars there. 
I’ll give you an order on the warden, and 
you get the money and I’ll have the comfort of 
seeing you pay it over to that poor-old beggar. 
Perhaps he wants to go home to the old country 
—who knows? You get him out of this blamed 
hole, and maybe I’ll die easier or get 

out, or—at any rate I'll sleep better to-night than 
I did last night.” 

I don’t know why I did not fully believe 
Soames’s story, but I went through all the forms. 
I had not seen the man in question among the 
prisoners, but I found him and was pretty sure, 
allowing for time, hard usage and drink, that he 
was the same Englishman I had met thrice be- 
fore. Then the bank-book was produced, and 
there was a large credit in it to one Bailey, and 
this in our own Sutherland Savings-Bank. 

“Still,” I said to myself, “Soames may have 
stolen the book, and not daring to draw the 
money himself, may be using me to pull his 
chestnuts out of the fire.” 

I went to the bank and was told that Soames, 
before his arrest and trial, had taken out the 
book in the name of Bailey, which was the 
alias he then assumed. He made his deposit 
by a genuine draft duly honored by a savings- 
bank in New York City. 

Said the president, ““Mr. Meredith, it is all 
straight on our books. Even if the old English 
tramp you’ve told me about is his confederate, 
that is not for you or me to know. We can 
only follow correct business rules.’’ 

I returned to the House of Correction for a 
new surprise. The more I saw of the old, 
weather-worn Englishman the more I was con- 
fident that he was my former visitor; but he 
would not recognize me when I told him who 
I was, and where we had met. He had never 
been in Kingston or Philadelphia, he said, and 
denied that he had ever lost fifty sovereigns through 
the treachery of a fellow-passenger. 

I had the warden bring out Soames and con- 
front him, but to no purpose. He flatly contra- 
dicted everything Soames professed to remember 
of him. It seemed to me that he must at some 
time have got in trouble with the story, and was 
morbidly afraid to admit anything leading to it. 

Nevertheless, Soames assured me that he could 
not be mistaken. From his earliest life his mis- 
deeds had foreed him to study and remember 
men’s faces, even when disguised. ‘“Harrity is 
the man,” he concluded. “You ask why he 
won’t take his money? He’s afraid. He thinks 
it is a trap. Get him out of here. Make him 
comfortable, and by and by he’ll come round.” 

That had occurred to me, but the difficulty was 
to find a place for such a man in the community. 

“T don’t know,’’ I said, “‘what I can do.” 

“Well, this at least,” replied Soames. “I 


_ suppose I can make a will and leave him all I 


have. Perhaps he’ll get it sooner than we 
think.” 

I did not feel sure how far the testament of 
a criminal would avail in law, but I took the 
chance and drew up a brief instrument, and 
saw it duly signed and witnessed. The money 
was virtually in my hands. and if there were 
no heirs at law, and I understood there: were 
none, there would be no one to dispute the 
disposition I might make of it. 

On my way home I passed my church and saw 
my sexton raking the gravel-path in front. I 


stopped to speak to him, and he-replied rather | 


grumpily, “I don’t get half time enough to do 
this properly, but when it looks so bad as it did 
Sunday last, I squeeze out an hour. The vestry 
say I ought to hire help, but where can I get the 
man or the money ?” 

“I think I can help you, Thomas,” and then 


told him about Harrity—and my feeling that he | 


would do very well to help him in his work. 
Thomas jumped at the chance, though with 


the usual New England caution, making many | 


demurs. 


Somewhat to my surprise, Harrity fell into the | 
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the year 1862, then amounting to three hundred | 
dollars at current rates for English gold.” | 

“Wot’s that you’re a-’eaving hat my ’ead ?” he| 
broke out. ‘That bit o’ money in the savin’s-bank 
aint nothink. W’ere’s the bon’s? And the lots 
in Wall Street, New York City? W’ere’s the 
shares in the gold-mine in Californy? Hit’s my 
coach and four wot hought to be a-waitink down- 
stairs for me.” 

“Did Soames,’’ I said, “ever tell you he owned 
any such wealth ?” 

“Yes, ’e did time and time again has ever me 
wos a-comin’ hover hon the steamer. ‘Willum,’ 
sez ’e, ‘H’ill make your heverlastin’ fortune if | 
you'll honly be biddable and patient like.’ ’Ere | 
‘ave I been a-‘untin’ of ’im hup and down this 
blarsted Hameriky, and now I ketched hup him 
’ere in the jail an’ sez ’e, ‘I baint long for this 
world, an’ wot’s mine is yours.’ ’E didn’t say 
w’ere hit was, but honly that ’e’d told parson ’ere 
hall habout it.” 

Nothing we could say made the least impression, 
he harked back to those old romances with 
which Soames had beguiled the tedium of the | 
steerage. 

“But,” said I, “Harrity, you denied entirely | 
that you were the man, and that before witnesses.” | 

“Wot o’ that? Isezhitnow. I worn’t a-goin’ 
to give the hoffice to a lot o’ bloomin’ heirs at law, 
to pop up and break the will. Now ’e’s dead and 
gone, and my rights is good.” 

With that he turned and walked out of the 
judge’s office. 

The very next day I was served with a process, 
calling me to account for property of the estate 
of the late George Soames, alias Butler, alias 
Parkinson, wrongfully detained by me. 

I left the matter in Judge Brophy’s hands, but | 
Harrity was not to be found.. He had fallen into 
the hands of a reckless pettifogger who hid him | 
away till the term of court came on to which the | 
writ was returnable. 

We made, as we had to, the proper tender, | 
which after a brief bluster and swagger, Harrity’s | 
counsel knew better than to decline, and the 
money was paid over to the legal harpy, much to 
my regret. Whether any of it reached Harrity, I 
do not know. 

Random, the lawyer, took Harrity off to New 
York, and came back without him. In answer 
to my inquiries he only said, “I think he had a | 
| good case, but the pig-headed old donkey wouldn’t 
| advance the money to fight it out, and I had to 
leave him. He would stand at the door of one of 
those big banks, and bother everybody who went 
out or in to tell him where to go and get his bonds 











that was not the most judicious word to use to} 

her brother. The flash of her brown eyes showed | 

unmistakably how she had intended to finish her | 
sentence, and Ned answered surlily : 

“All what? I’ll leave it to mother if she) 
doesn’t think I show more consideration for a | 
sensitive fellow’s feelings than you, with all your | 
high-flown generosity.”’ 

“Why, Ned,” said Mrs. Larimore, looking up | 
quickly from the coffee she was pouring, “you 
and Gay are not quarrelling? ‘High -flown | 
generosity,’ in that tone of voice, sounds very | 





| much like it.” 


Ned flushed. 

“I beg your pardon, mother, and Gay’s, too. 
I didn’t intend to be rude. We were discussing | 
Gay’s party and Tom Eldredge, and I got pretty | 
_ hot, and I guess Gay did, too,” with a sly glance | 


| at Gay’s red cheeks and flashing eyes. 


“He doesn’t think, mamma, that I ought to 
invite Tom to my party, because the boys of 
his set have all dropped him, and he has to 
work.” 

“Now, Gay, it isn’t quite fair to put it that 


| way. Listen to me, mother, please. We boys 


have not dropped Tom because he is poor; but he | 
isn’t in school, so, naturally, he’s never with us, | 
and if we meet him he seems to shun us. Now 
Gay wants to lug him into her party, and I say | 
he’ll feel about as much at home as I would at | 
the queen’s drawing-room ; and the true kindness | 
would be not to invite him and subject him to the 


| mortification of deelining or spending a very 


uncomfortable evening. Don’t you think so, 
mother ?”’ 
Mrs. Larimore considered and answered slowly : 
“T can see how Tom might take it as Ned 
thinks, but I believe | would send the invitation, 


vand let him decide whether it would give him 


more pain or pleasure to aecept it. It may at 
least please him to think he is not forgotten by | 
his old friends.” | 

“Of course,’ said Ned, ungraciously, “I might | 
have known you would side with Gay. I 
suppose,”’ airily, “‘a woman can hardly be expected | 
to know how a man feels at a party without a | 
dress coat and patent leathers.” | 

Now as Ned was a “man” of only eighteen, | 
and dress coats and patent leathers were acquisi- 
tions so recent as not yet to have lost importance 
in his eyes, and as Tom, the other “man” under | 
consideration, was only seventeen, Mrs. Larimore 
could not resist a little smile. Ned saw i, and 











but he was saved from an ill-natured rejoinder by 
his father looking up from his newspaper and | 


come upon them so suddenly had changed him 
from a thoughtless boy to an earnest man. 
Because he could find nothing better, he had 
taken a position in a grocery store, standing 
behind the counter protected by a big apron, and 
selling butter, sugar and tea to customers, often 
his old friends. 

It was not a pleasant business to Tom, who 
had given up his dreams of college and a profession 
to enter upon its duties. There was sometimes 
heavy lifting, and hard and disagreeable work, 
and it was often eight or nine o’clock before he 
was home for the evening, too tired to do 
anything but eat his supper and go to bed, to be 
ready for the early start in the morning. 

It was no small part of his trials, also, that the 
kind of work he was doing shut him out so 
completely from his old associates. He loved fun 
and good times, and it hurt him to be left out of it 
all. And the worst of it was that the dreary 
outlook for the future, with no hope of anything 
better, was slowly sapping his courage. 

But when he came home one night and found 
Gay’s invitation awaiting him, he and his mother 
both forgot past slights and future anxieties, and 
two very happy people sat down to the little 
supper-table and diseussed the coming pleasure. 
After supper, however, Tom grew abstracted, and 
broke a moody silence finally with : 

“I don’t see how [ can go, after all, mother.’’ 

Mrs. Eldredge looked up anxiously. 

“Why not, Tom?” 

“Well, you see I have no dress coat nor patent 
leathers, and I might as well appear in tennis 
flannels as to present myself at a swell party 
without them.” 

“Why, Tom, they are not essential, are they? 
I am sure they did not use to be required for 
boys.” 

“No, I don’t believe they did; but they are 
now, and I might just as well give up all thoughts 


| of the party. Anyway, it is very nice to have the 


invitation.” 

But Mrs. Eldredge was not satisfied. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you rent a suit, Tom?” 

“T thought of that, but I met Harry Davis this 


| afternoon, and he said he had been all over town 


for one, but everything was engaged. He had 
| either got to have one made or decline.” 

Tom picked up Harper’s and began to read 
with the air of having settled it; but his face had 
lost its happy animation, and his mother watched 
it sorrowfully as his eyes were fixed on the page. 
The silence had lasted ten minutes when she 


| spoke again, hesitatingly and half-apologetically : 


“Tom, dear, you have been working hard and 
steadily for two years, and in all that time you 
have spent nothing but what was absolutely 
necessary upon yourself. I do not believe it 
would be wrong now to have a dress suit made. 
You have certainly earned a right to so much 
indulgence.” 

Tom shut his magazine and turned to his 
mother with a flushed face. Almost the same 
thoughts had been passing through his mind 
while he had been trying in vain toread. Why 
should he slave forever, and never have any good 
times? He knew other boys that were working, 
who went everywhere and had all the fun they 
wanted. To be sure, they were in down-town 
offices.and not an up-town grocery, and no doubt 
they had bigger salaries and not so many claims 
upon them. 

But these points of difference only made Tom 
feel more bitter, and he had begun to commiserate 


| himself as a very badly used fellow, when his 


mother’s words brought him to himself with a 
sense of shame. He spoke quickly: 

“Tf I have worked hard, mother, I have had u 
better reward than dress coats and parties. It is 
more than enough to feel that I have helped to 
make this cozy home for you.” 

Mrs. Eldredge stroked lovingly the hand that 
held hers, as she answered : 

“That is just it, Tom. You have been so good 





and I do so want you to have this coi Go 
to your father’s old tailor to-morrow, and see 
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-ou pay in monthly instalments, I know, and 
while I dislike going into debt, I really feel it is | 
instifiable this time.’’ 

Tom 


| opposite. To his continued astonishment every- | 
| body had “‘just one left” for him, and instead of | 
| being a wall-flower, Tom bade fair to be “a! 


combined with his own longing for one of the | partners. 


ood old times, made a strong plea against his | 


‘etter judgment. Desire triumphed finally. 
“All right,” he said. “I will see Boole to-mof- 
ow, if you wish it, mother.” 
But he came home the next evening and | 
inswered his mother’s questioning glance as she 
met him: 


There was another honor in store for him that | 
evening. While he was dancing with Gay she 
said to him: 

“Have you made an engagement for supper?” | 

“No,” answered Tom. 

“Neither have I,” demurely ; and Tom would 
have been very dull indeed not to have said | 


“It’s no use, mother. Boole can’t make me quickly: 


anything under fifty dollars. It would take 
almost two months’ salary, and I should feel like | 


“Then may I have the pleasure ?” 
Gay was a little afraid Tom might think her | 


a criminal. Don’t feel disappointed. To have | bold, but she was determined that the boys and | 
‘he invitation is nearly as good as going, and I girls should see that he was an honored guest, if 


don’t care about it very much.” 


he didn’t wear a dress coat, and she was afraid 


Mrs. Eldredge had had a long day to think over his modesty would not let him ask for himself 
her advice to Tom and to regret it, for so far they | without a little encouragement. 
had managed their little income without debt, and| Mrs. Eldredge was waiting for Tom when he 
she had a foreboding that this might b2 the | came home, and to her anxious: 


beginning of endless embarrassments. So Tom’s 
speech was a relief. 


But she had had time also to think over their | 
resourees, and to come to the conclusion that might say I carried off all the honors. 


“Did you enjoy it, Tom?” he answered 
| joyously : 
“T had a fine time, mother, and I suppose you 


I ‘opened 


there was no reason why Tom should not go. | the ball’ with Gay, and I took her out to supper. 
After supper Gay 


His last winter’s cutaway was still in fairly But that wasn’t the best of it. 


good condition, and the low shoes he wore 
in summer were thin enough for dancing. 
llis high-cut vest was the principal trouble ; 
but if white vests were worn, she felt cer- 
tain she could alter one of his father’s to fit 
Tom perfectly. 

When she broached her plan, Tom was 
unwilling at first to listen. He did not feel 
equal to the heroism of being the only boy 
without a dress coat. It was not until his 
mother said that she thought it would be 
the manliest way and the really polite 
thing to Gay to believe she had sent him 
the invitation in good faith, knowing he 
could not afford a dress suit, and to accept 
it in the same spirit, that Tom’s expressive 
face, which had mirrored every shade of 
perplexity through the long discussion, 
cleared at last. 

“I think you are right, mother. I will 
go and wear my old coat, and do my best 
to have a good time. I believe a man ought 
to be above clothes, and I’ll show Gay I 
appreciate her invitation.’’ 

The ten days that intervened before the 
party were trying ones to Tom. The 
question of dress was settled, but his 
dissatisfaction with his business had 
received a new impetus, and every day he 
spent his noon hour looking for more 
congenial and better paid work. He felt 
that the New Year must see him in a new 
position. He could not go on in the old for 
another year of hard and distasteful labor, social 
ostracism and bitter struggles with poverty. But 
his applications met with ‘invariable failure, and 
he began to grow despondent. Naturally light- 
hearted and courageous, he became listless, 
dispirited and sometimes rebellious. 

One day down-town he met Ned Larimore, and 
Ned stopped him to say how glad he was he was 
coming to Gay’s party, and he added : 

“Be sure to be on hand early, or the girls will 
have their cards filled and you’ll be left.” 

Tom was afraid it would be impossible to get 
off early, they were so busy at the store, and said 
so, and Ned expressed his fear that he wouldn’t 
have much chance if he were late, and left Tom 
with a bitter feeling that it would be his luck to 
stand around as a wail-flower all the evening. 
Already he half-repented his acceptance. 

But when the night of the party came Tom’s 
spirits revived. He hurried home from work, 
swallowed a hasty supper and rushed to his room 
to make his “‘grand toilet.” He found everything 
laid out for him, and as he had polished his shoes 
the night before, in an incredibly short time he 
was down-stairs submitting to his mother’s 
inspection. 

He thought, himself, that with the white vest 
and the dainty tie his mother had made him, his 
coat carefully sponged and pressed, and his 
trousers creased by her loving hands, the result 
was not half bad. And his mother thought that, 
with his graceful, erect figure, his clear, healthy 
color, his smiling blue eyes and thick, wavy 
brown hair, he was a boy to be proud of in any 
assembly. 

It was time for dancing to begin when Tom 
entered the Larimore parlors, but Gay had not 
yet left her post for receiving her guests, and she 
was greeting him cordially when Ned rushed up. 

“There isn’t a minute to lose, Tom. I want to 
introduce you to some of the nicest girls here, 
and be sure you ask every one of them for a 
dance.” 

“All right, if you say so; but it’s no use, I’m 
afraid ; I’m so late.’ 

Ned smiled. He didn’t tell Tom that he had 
said to every one that he had asked for a dance 
for himself : 

“TI want you to save one for my friend, Tom 
Eldredge,” and most of them had promised. 

As Ned was carrying him off, Gay looked up 
with a smile. 

“You haven’t asked to see my card, Mr. 
Eldredge.” ‘ 

Tom turned red and stammered: “I didn’t 
suppose it was the least use; but may I now ?” 

And much to his astonishment he found the 
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what he will make you a coat for. He will let | first dance unclaimed, and boldly wrote his name _ the latter is a natural instinct on the part of the 






| horse. The subject of animal antipathies is a | 


| very eurious one, and man himself is not exempt | 


from them, as the almost universal repugnance to 


His mother’s ardent desire, belle,” for he had the nicest girls in the room for snakes and spiders indicates. 


Oe 


REMEMBERED. 
As, when dies a sound, 
Its spectre lingers pound: 
Haply my spent lif ill 
Leave some faint ee c ho still. 
Whittier. 
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Seven Seminary Girls. 


T a small table in the rear of the semi- 
nary dining-room seven Freshmen 
sat the first evening of the opening 
term. They gazed pensively at 
the table, mentally eomparing its 

SS plain white tea-set and prim little 
plates of bread, butter and cold meat with the 
dainty appointments and tempting food of the 
tea-tables in their several homes. 

“My friends,” said Kate Hicks, impressively, 
“we are gathered about this festal board, which, 
under the circumstances, I might call “The 
Woman’s Board,’ to celebrate eur entrance into 





“EXCUSE MY COMING.” 


took me into the ‘conversation room’ to show me | 
how pretty it looked with flowers and colored 
lamps and cozy divans, and while we were there 
Mr. Larimore came in, and came right up to me 
and shook hands with me and said: 


“*Is this Tom Eldredge’s son?’ And then he 


this excellent institution. But when you think 


| of it,’’ she dropped her oratorical manner, “‘are 


not we ourselves the bored? I, for one, wish | 
that I had remained at home, an ignoramus, 
feasting on whipped cream and angel-cake.”’ 

The laugh that greeted this attempt at wit | 


' and tried to satisfy 


39 


mean old Pharisee! You'll wait long for your 
next invitation from the Board!” 

After that few girls ventured to make any 
friendly advance to the new girl. Trained from 
babyhood to one great purpose, Harriet could 
find no room in her life for any other interests. 


| Her dead father was the only person whom she 


had ever really loved, and now she hugged to her 
lonely heart the life-work which he had left her, 
with this the hunger of a 
strong nature. 

A course at Lowrie would fit her for her work, 
and when an aunt offered her the money for this 
purpose she accepted it, and left her home in 
India for two years of school life. Absorbed in 
dreams of self-renunciation, the life of the butter- 
fly girls about her seemed frivolous. She watched 
Elizabeth Kingsléy carelessly throw down a dollar 
in payment for a bunch of roses, and thought, 
“What wicked extravagance! What good I could 
do if I had half that she wastes upon flowers and 
confectionery !’’ She did not notice that Bess 
showered her sweets on such of her friends as had 
less pocket-money, and by her gifts of rosebuds 
or fragrant violets lightened many an hour for 
little lame Polly Harris, and the shabby, beauty- 
loving French teacher, Mademoiselle Buret. 

‘Belle, there’sa Board meeting to-night in Kate’s 
room,’” said Bess to Belle Simpson, one day in 
the hall. 

“T’ll be there, Queen Bess, you may be 
sure,” said Belle, and walked on. As 
she passed a door Harriet Fancher came 
forth, her dark eyes lighted up with pleas- 
ure. 

**Exeuse me, Miss Simpson, but I over- 
heard your words. Is there a branch of 
the ‘Woman’s Board’ here?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Belle, mischie 
vously. “We meet to-night with Miss 
Hicks.” 

“Of course I wish to join it. I'll try to 
meet with you to-night.” . Harriet turned 
back to the school-room, while Belle fairly 
danced away in enjoyment of her joke. 

Evening found the seven gathered in the 
large room which Kate Hicks shared with 
Molly Reed. In the middle stood a table 
spread with crackers, olives, jam and 
cookies, while seven dainty cups awaited 
the chocolate which Kate was concocting. 

“Girls,”’ said Belle, lazily, from her 
steamer-chair, “‘would you like to admit a 
new member ?’’ 

“No!” “Never!’”’ rose a chorus. 

With provoking deliberation Belle pro- 
ceeded, “‘Because—we’ve had—an applica- 
tion.” 

“Belle, you tease, you are making this 
all up,”’ said Grace Mitchell. 

“Indeed, I’m not. Harriet Fancher 
spoke to me about it this very afternoon,” 
replied Belle, in an injured tone. 

The girls’ faces were a study. 

“The impertinent, audacious—” but then came 
a rap at the door. It opened, and the surprised 


| girls saw Harriet Fancher. 


“Excuse my coming,” she said, a little con- 


talked for at least ten minutes about father, and served to break an awkward silence, and soon the | fused at the startled hush of the group, “bat I 


what a fine man he was, and how much he 
honored him; and just before he went away he 


group were chatting merrily. 


“Girls,” proposed Elizabeth Kingsley, “‘let’s 


know I am welcome at any meeting of the 
Woman’s Board, because of our common sym- 


asked me to come to his office at twelve to-morrow. | agree to keep together as long as we stay at | pathy.” 


O mother, do you think it could be anything 
about business ?”’ 

It was nine o’clock the next evening when Tom 
rushed into the little sitting-room, and flinging his | 
cap on the table, seized his mother and gave her 
such a vigorous hug it quite took her breath. 


Lowrie.” 

“We are seven,” said Sallie Rand, solemnly. 
“Let us never admit an eighth.” 

“Fun, friendship and frivolity; to these we | 
pledge ourselves,”’ chimed in Molly Reed. 

“To the long life of “The Woman’s Board!’ ” | 


She paused, but the girls seemed dumb with 
amazement, except Bess Kingsley, who came to 
the rescue. 

“Miss Fancher, it is we who should apologize 
for not letting you know that our Board is just a 
| little social club, and not for missions at all. But 


“Good-by to Harding & Little after the first of cried Kate; and thus was formed a dub which, | we are glad to see you, and—won’t you sit down 


January! 
and my salary will be almost double, with every 


strong influence in the school. Many a girl longed | 


I am to be in Mr. Larimore’s office, six months later, was generally recognized as a| and have a cup of chocolate and a little chat? 


We are all Juniors, too, so we have a common 


chance for advancement, Mr. Larimore says, if I | to join it; but ““The Woman’s Board” insisted | sympathy, after all.” 


do well. Oh, isn’t it too jolly, mother!” 
And then a moment later : 


that seven was a perfect number, and refused to 
add to it. 


Bess, sorry for Harriet’s embarrassment, forgot 
everything else in her effort to put her at ease, 


“Do you know, mother, that you are responsible, When these girls were Juniors a new girl and her cordial words were echoed by the others. 


for all this?” 

“What do you mean, Tom ?” 

“Mr. Larimore said to me as I was leaving his 
office, ‘One moment, Thomas; I would like to 
have you know that it°was the manliness you 
showed in coming to Gay’s party without a dress | 


appeared at the seminary, and in their class—a 
tall, shabbily-dressed girl, with a pale, resolute 
face and a haughty manner. 

“Her name is Harriet Fancher,’ 
Belle Simpson. 

“Her father was a missionary in India before | 


announced | 


But Harriet, feeling hurt, only replied stiffly, 
“It is I who should apologize, surely. You must 


| pardon my intrusion,’’ and withdrew. 


After she had gone Kate scolded Belle for her 
practical joke. Belle, while she could not control 
her laughter at its success, protested that she did 


suit that suggested to me that you were the right | he died, and Harriet’s going to be one, too, just | not expect that Harriet would come. 


kind of stuff to have in my business.’ 
“I was so ashamed when I remembered that if 
you had not persuaded me that it was the right 


lost everything. I had to explain that it was | 
owing to you that I went; though I was horribly 
afraid he wouldn’t want me then.” | 

““And what did he say, Tom?” 

His mother was looking at him with love and 
pride shining through tears of joy. 

Tom hesitated ; then he looked up with an odd | 
smile. ‘He gave my hand a good squeeze, and | 


| said, ‘You are to be congratulated on having such 
|a sensible mother, and your mother on having | 


such an honest, manly boy.’ ”’ 
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— so 


| she withdrew with a murmur of apology. She 


TuHeY DIsLike CAMELS.—It is asserted by 
a writer in the London Spectator that horses 
have an intense dislike for camels, and even 
refuse to approach ground where the humpbacked 
beasts have recently stood. According to the 
same authority it is far less difficult to accustom 
horses to work with elephants than with camels, 
the reason suggested being that the dislike felt for . 


as soon as she is educated,” added Sallie Rand. | 
“Poor thing!” said Bess Kingsley, the class | 
president. “She must be lonely, so far away 


“I’m not going to wait for an introduction,” | 
Bess said, cordially, as she reached the stranger, | 
who was bending over a lexicon in the school- | 
room, although it was recreation hour. “I’m 
| Elizabeth Kingsley. Don’t you want to meet 
some of the girls? It’s too bad to interrupt your 
Latin, but we are all anxious to know you. 
| Come, please do!” 

Harriet Fancher looked at the outstretched 
| hand, and answered, coldly, ““Thank you, but I 
have no time for social pleasures. I am here for | 
higher things.”’ 

Bess flushed to the roots of her pretty hair as | 


walked slowly down the corridor to her room, 
where Sallie and Kate awaited her. 

“T got unmercifully snubbed, that’s all,’’ said 
Bess, quietly, in answer to their questions. 
“Let’s not talk about it.” 

The girls asked no more, for Bess’s word was 
law with them, but Sallie shook her. fist at an 
imaginary Harriet Fancher, muttering, “You 


| to gain her friendship ; 
thing to do, I should have stayed at home and | from her friends. I’m going over to speak to| admire her ability 

| Kingsley had been for two years without a rival 
” | in the class; now she found Harriet a dangerous 


suggested Kate, doubtfully. 


| year at Lowrie. 


As the days went by, Harriet grew more and 
more reserved, and the girls gave up all attempt 
yet they could not but 


as a student. Elizabeth 


candidate for the first place. 

“It’s no use to try for the Junior prize for the 
best debater,” mourned Sallie one day. “Bess 
Kingsley is sure of it.’’ 

“Uniess—there’s Harriet Fancher, you know,” 


“The idea of her beating Bess!’ cried Belle, 
indignantly. But soon the whole class realized 
that the contest would be close. 

Early in April Bess Kingsley went to Professor 
Raymond’s office to consult with him about the 
Junior reception, the great social event of the 
Professor Raymond, who was 
the principal, met her with a hurried, “In a few 
minutes, Miss Kingsley. Please be seated. I'll 
not detain you long.”’ - Saying which, he with- 
drew into the inner office. 

Some one, closeted with him, was talking in 
low, earnest tones. Bessie seated herself before 
the fireplace, and fell into a day-dream of 
reception favors and party gowns, until suddenly 
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she heard a passionate ery: ‘“Then I must give it 
all up, at least for along time. Professor Ray- 
mond, you will think me childish, but you can’t 
know what this delay means to me!” 

Bess wondered if she were dreaming, as she 
recognized the voice of Harriet Fancher. Could 
that cold, self-contained girl be all but sobbing in 
the next room ? 

The professor made some response in soothing 
tones, and Bess heard a door open and close, as 
the visitor withdrew. 

The professor himself appeared a minute later, 
with his usual courteous, controlled manners, but 
Bess thought he seemed troubled. 

“Professor Raymond,’’ she said, impulsively, 
“I am sorry, but I could not help hearing a little. 


May I ask—could you tell me, is Miss Fancher in | 


trouble—or oughtn’t I to ask ?” 
“There is no objection, I think,” he replied, 
after a little hesitation. ‘It will soon be known 


throughout the seminary. Miss Fancher’s aunt | 


has just died, and with her death her payments 
for Miss Harriet’s education end, and she must 
postpone her cherished plans; and teach for a 
while before going on with her studies here. Now 
for the Junior plans, please, Miss Elizabeth.’ 

At dinner that day Miss Fancher was in her 
place, paler than usual, but controlled, though 
there was a suspicious redness about her eyes. 

When the Board came to Bess’s room in the 
evening, to discuss the reception, she made no 
response to their knocks, but continued to lie on 
her bed in the darkness, engaged in “a good 
think.” 

“There ought to be some way to help her,’’ she 
thought. “But how?” Then, “But she is so 
disagreeable! And the girls won’t want to help. 
And—and--if she leaves now, I am sure of the 
prize for debate.” 

She flushed with shame at this thought; she 
felt the hot color mount as she lay in the dark, 
and she said to herself, ‘Elizabeth Kingsley, you 
contemptible creature, are you so mean as that?” 
But a moment later she added, ““‘Why need [ 
trouble myself about this girl who has snubbed 
me so systematically ?”’ 

The next morning her mind was made up. A 
hastily summoned meeting of the Board found her 
pale and tired, but with a new light in her eyes. 
And with a little tremble of sympathy she told 
what she had heard about Harriet Fancher. 

“OQ Bess, do you think that we can help her?” 
cried the girls, unanimously. 

“I felt sure you would say this,” replied Bess, 
gratefully. “I have a plan, but I’m afraid you 
may not like it.” 

“Go on, Bess,” cried Kate. “Your plans are 
usually not half-bad.”’ 

Bess made a mock courtesy to this compliment. 

“Well, you know the reception comes next 
month, and we are planning for some pretty 
gowns and gloves and fine feathers, and most of 
us will spend seventy-five or a hundred dollars 
before we get through with it. Papa will count 
himself lucky if my bills come within that, for 
I’ve been preparing his mind for two years. 
Well, my dears, I shall ask him for this money, 
but there will be no new gown for this child.” 

Bess paused, and the girls were silent for a 
minute. “Elizabeth Kingsley, do you mean that 
you, the Junior’s president, intend to stay away 
from the reception ?’”’ Belle asked, tragically. 

“Why, no; I shall go in the simple muslin 
gown which the heroine always wears in novels.” 

“Bessie, you are an old jewel!’ cried Sallie, 
while Kate went up to Bess and kissed her softly. 

“No, girls, I came near being very mean and 
cowardly about this,’ said Bess; but Belle placed 


‘her small hand over Bess’s lips, and the Board 


set up three vigorous cheers for the Junior’s 
president. 

“What my president does, I shall do,” said 
Belle. 

“And I!” ‘Me, too,” chimed in the others. 

Bessie’s blue eyes glistened. “Girls, you make 
me proud of my class,’’ she said. 

“What an odd whim of the Woman’s Board to 
wear those plain white gowns,’”’ remarked many 
a student at the reception. But the Board kept 
their own counsel, and gave to Professor Raymond 
a roll of bank-notes labelled, “‘For Miss Fancher, 
from her friends.” 

It took all of the professor’s tact to persuade 
Harriet to take the money, but she finally con- 
sented, and her pale face was radiant as she went 
about her work. The girls forgot their old preju- 
dices as they felt her softened manner, and 
greeted her with their first cordiality. 

When the prize debate took place the subject 
chanced to be the relative importance of home and 
foreign missions. Bess spoke with ease and 
natural grace in her defence of home missions, 
but the dark-eyed girl who had lived and worked, 
suffered and buried her dead in a foreign field, 
spoke with burning eloquence, and carried her 
audience with her. And Bess was the first to 
congratulate the victor, and graciously took second 
place. 

It was many years before Harriet knew why 
the seven had appeared in simple muslin dresses 
at the Junior’s reception, but long before this she 
had learned to appreciate these girls, who seemed 
so gay and easy-living, but were at heart so kind. 
It was a good lesson for them, too, to see a girl no 
older than themselves bravely entering upon a life 
of hardship and danger, with simple, womanly 
courage. They soon forgot Harriet’s stiff little 
ways, and admired her strength of character. 

“«The Heathen Woman’s Friend’ is getting 
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| quite popular,” said a student one day, with the 
least sneer on her pretty lips. 
“Miss Fancher is my friend,” responded Bess 
| Kingsley, warmly, and the speaker never repeated 
the epithet. 
So it came about that the Woman's Board of 
| Lowrie Seminary really sent a missionary to 
India, although their avowed aim was “fun,” and | 
| not missionary work. K. F. GLEASON. 
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Track’s End. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter IV. 
Unwelcome Visitants. 


OW I ever got through the darkness and 

H snow on my crutch from Fitzsimmons’s, 
where I had seen the drunken Indians 

in the cellar, to the hotel, I scarcely 

know, but in less time than it takes to say it I 
tumbled in at the back door. I stumped on into 
the oftice, lighted the lamp, made my way with | 
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it to the cellar door, and fairly slid down the | 
stairs into air that seemed quite warm compared | 
with that outdoors. Then I dropped on the | 
ground, and drew over to me the largest pumpkin | 
in the pile. 

What I intended to do was to make the most | 
diabolical Jack-o’-lantern that I could construct, | 
and by it scare the drunken savages out of what | 
little wit they had left. 

With one round slash of my jack-knife I cut | 
out the top of the pumpkin like a cover. Then | 
on one side I plugged out two eyes and a long | 
nose. I was going to make the corners of the | 
mouth turn up as [ had always done at home, but | 
it struck me that it would look worse if they | 
turned down. I added hideous teeth, cutting my 
fingers in my haste. Then I gave the face straight | 
eyebrows and a slash in each cheek, just as an | 
experiment, and looked around for a candle. 
_ I could see nothing of the kind, nor could [ | 
remember ever having noticed one about the house. | 
Then the lamp caught my eye. The hole in the | 
top was not big enough to take this in, but I cut | 
it out more, and after burning all the fingers I had | 
not already cut, I got it inside the pumpkin. The | 
cover was now too small, but I slashed out a| 
larger one from another pumpkin, and clapped it | 
into place. 

If I had had time I believe I should have been | 
frightened at the thing myself, it was so hideous 
and unearthly-looking ; but I did not have time. | 
So I took it under one arm, though it seemed half | 
as big as a barrel, and pulled myself up-stairs. 

In another minute I was at Fitzsimmons’s cellar 
window. The howling of the savages came as 
loud as ever. They did not yet have a light, and 
were struggling and fighting in the dark like, it | 
seemed, a lot of demons. 

The lamp was burning well. I set the pumpkin 
on the ground, in front of the window, with the 
horrible face turned in and looking down into 
the darkness. Then I rolled out of the way. 

I had truly thought those savages had been 
making a great noise before; but it had been 
nothing to the sound which now came from that 
| cellar. Such another shrieking and screaming I 
| never heard before nor since. I would not have 
believed that any like number of human beings 
could make such an uproar. Then they fought 
their way up the stairs, and went squawking and 
bellowing out the front door. 

When I heard the last one go I took the pumpkin 








| ponies in all ways, and plunging off through the 
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on one shoulder, and with my stick went hopping 
out through the alley and along the sidewalk 
after them. They were going away in the 
darkness like the wind. I went to the end of the 
walk, and holding the lantern in both hands, 
raised and lowered and waved it at them. Not 
once did they stop their screams of terror, and I 
could hear and partly see them tumbling on their 


drifts to the west like madmen. 

I went back to the hotel and got up a sort of a 
supper, though the Indians had not left much. 
As I finished I heard a yawl which I thought I 
knew, and sure enough, there was the cat still on 
the door. 

This set me to laughing and I said, “I wonder 
was ever a family so scattered before on a Christ- 
mas night as is mine? There is Kaiser shut in 
under a water-tank, Blossom locked in the cellar 
of a grocery store, Crazy Jane on top of the) 
smokestack of a blacksmith shop, the rest of the 
chickens sacked up on the ground, Dick and Ned 
I don’t know where, Pawsy on top of the door, | 
and Jud, the head of the family, here eating what | 
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the Indians have left, with a hurt ankle and a 
smell of roast pumpkin all through his clothes.” 

First I took down the cat, and then lit the 
lantern and went after Kaiser. Poor dog! He 


| was beside himself to see me, and very nearly 


knocked me down in showing it. 
As we started back he stopped and began to 
growl at something out on the prairie; I looked, 


| and after a time made out Dick and Ned. They 


would not let me come up to them, but I started 


| them toward their barn. Blossom I found lying 


down, as comfortable as you please, chewing her 
cud quite at home in the cellar. 

She had made a meal out of the hay which 
came out of a crockery bale, and I thought I would 
leave her for the night. So I took a big pitcher 
out of the bale and milked her then and there, 
and took the milk home, and Kaiser and Pawsy 
and I disposed of it without more ado. 

Next I went after Crazy Jane, but though I 
coaxed and shooed, and threw frozen snow at 
her, while Kaiser barked until it seemed that 
he must bark his teetl loose, it did no good; 
she only looked at me and made a funny noise as 
a hen does when she sees a hawk. I could not 
climb up with my hurt ankle, so I had to leave 
her, much against my will. The chimney, I 


| thought, was a good deal exposed for a sleeping 


place in winter. 

I had almost forgotten the other chickens ; they 
never popped into my head till I was back in the 
hotel. I found the poor things stuffed in three 
sacks, as if they had been turnips. I could not 
carry them, so I took a bit of rope from the pile 





of plunder, and hitched Kaiser to the sacks, and 
in this way we got them -with much muffled | 
squawking to the barn and let them out, all 
cramped and ruffled. Kaiser was so proud of his 
work that he set up a bark which started the 
broncos into another fit of snorting. 

By this time my ankle was in such a state that 
I could hardly bear the pain. I tried bathing 
it in hot water, and soon had it fairly parboiled, 
which seemed greatly to relieve it. 1 was so tired 
that I stretched out on the lounge in the office, not 
caring if all the robbers in Christendom came. 
But I could not help wondering at my strange 
Christmas ; and half the night I heard the wolves 
howling round the blacksmith shop, where they 
were looking up, I knew, at Crazy Jane. 

Here I am going to copy the letter which I 





wrote to my mother a week from the next day 
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after Christmas, to show that I did write her long 
letters every Sunday, as I have said: 
Track’s End, January 2, 187-. 

My Dear Father and Mother: 

I have written you so much bad news since I 
have been in this dreadful place that I am very 
glad to send you some good news at last, and that 
is that my ankle is all well. 

I don’t know that there is much other good news 
to write, except that it is good news, and maybe 
quite strange news, that I am still alive at all in 
such a place. I am getting along better with the 
cooking, the cow still gives a good mess of milk, 
and I now get three or four fresh eggs a day; but 
I don’t believe Crazy Jane has laid an egg since 
her night on the chimney, and I’m afraid she 
caught cold, as she has not had a genuine fight 
with another hen since. 

Kaiser and the cat and Dick and Ned are all 
well and in good appetite. I still think it would be 
easier to get the man in the moon to come to this 
town than any of those Indians. Oh, something | 
ought to have written you last week! I mean this: 
I got a letter from Pike that day out at Mountain's, 
but I had no time to read it on Christmas, and the 
next day I forgot it till I had put your letter in the 
post-office. This is what was in it: 


“Citizens Track’s End.—We will Rob your bank 
and burn your town if we don’t get the small some 
we ask for. If adoing it we kill anyboddy it won't 
be our fawlt. Leave the Munny as we told you to 
and save Bludd Shedd. PIKE AND FRENDS.” 


I look for them any time. The deep snow may 
keep them away for the present. It is badly drifted 
north, east and south, but the ground is almost 
bare to the west for half a mile, and they could 
come in on the grade. I have made no answer to 
this letter, and can’t make up my mind whether it 
would be best to do so or not. 

I have kept up work on the fortifications, when 
the weather would permit; for there has been 
another great blizzard, the worst of the winter so 
far. I even worked all day yesterday, though it 
was New Year’s. I hitched up Ned and Dick on 
an old sleigh of Sours’s, and took a good lot of coal 
to each place where I keep a fire, from the sheds at 
the railroad. It was a lucky thing I did so, too, 
because it snowed more Tuesday night and began 
to blizzard Wednesday, and kept it up till Friday 
without once stopping; and it would now be 
impossible to drive anywhere near the coal-sheds. 

The guns I have hidden here and there, in good 
places for me in case of attack, but hard to find 
for other folks. One I keep standing by my bed’s 
head, but nobody would look there for either gun 
or bed, I hope. I take in my drawbridge always 
the minute I cross. 

Since the blizzard the street is so full of snow 
that the first-story doors and windows of most of the 
buildings are covered. Not a bit of daylight gets 
into the hotel office, and I am writing this by lamp- 
light, though the sun is bright outdoors. The 
hotel can now be entered only by the back door, 
which I have strengthened with boards and braces. 
I have also boarded up the second-story windows, 
as they are now not much above the level of the 
drifts. My tunnel is the only way there is to get 
into the bank now. : 

The blacksmith tools I have buried in the snow, 
but there is other work which I want to do. At 
Taggart’s there is a big tin keg of blasting powder 
which it seems as if I ought to use somehow. 

Monday I fastened up all the buildings that 
the Indians had torn open, and straightened 
things in the stores a little. Fitzsimmons’s was in 
the worst confusion, and I could not do much with 
it. The cellar was such a wreck of barrels and 
boxes and crates, and everything you can think of, 
all broken open and the things scattered, that I 
only looked down and gave it up then and there. 

1 wish I could close this letter here, and I would 
do so if it was going to you so that you would get 
it before you get others, or before you know that 
you are never to get others from me, if that is to 
be, as I fear it may. So I must tell you what little 
I can of another matter. 

I am not here in Track’s End alone. What it is 
that is here I do not know. Where it stays, what 
it does, where it goes, how long it has been here I 
do not know. I have looked over my shoulder 
twenty times from nervousness since I began this 
letter. 

Last Monday night I hung a piece of bacon ona 
rafter in the shed back of the kitchen, after cutting 
off a slice for breakfast the next morning. Tuesday 
morning it was gone. I had left the outside door 
shut, and it was still shut in the morning. The 
door between the kitchen and shed was locked. 

Wednesday morning the thumb-piece of the latch 
on the depot door was pressed down. I don’t 
think I left it that way. A pail in the shed into 
which I had thrown some scraps which I was 
saving for the chickens was tipped over. I think 
some of the meat rinds were gone. 

Friday morning a quilt and a blanket had been 
stolen from a bed in the hotel. Another quilt was 
drawn from the bed and lay on the floor. I think 
the window—it had not yet been boarded up—at 
the foot of the bed had been raised. 

Yesterday morning I saw nothing wrong, but I 
thought about it all day. I remembered hearing 
strange sounds at night from the first of my being 
here alone. 

Last night I decided to watch. The storm had 
stopped and the night was still, but it was cloudy 
and dark. I put on the big fur coat and sat on 
a box just inside the woodshed door, which was 
open on a crack. About eleven o’clock I heard a 
faint noise at the barn, as if something was in the 
yard at the side trying to get in at the window. I 
Swung my door open a little more; it creaked, and 
I saw something dark go across the yard and over 
the fence. There was no sound that I could hear. 

It snowed some more in the night. This morning 
I could find nothing wrong. except that a clothes- 
line beyond the shed was broken. It had hung 
across the way that what I saw must have gone. 
Its ends were tied to posts at least seven feet from 
the ground, and has all the time been drawn up 
so that it did not sag at all. It was snapped off 
as if something had run against it. 

I must close now and do up my work for the 
night. I only ask that I may live to see you all 
again. If I do not, then may this reach you some- 
how. Your dutiful son, 

JUDSON PITCHER. 

It was on the morning of Tuesday, January 
25th, as I sat at breakfast with Pawsy in her 
chair at one end and Kaiser at the other, drum- 
ming on the floor for another bit of bacon, that I 
said : 

“Tt is just one month to-day since I clapped 
eyes on a human being; and the ones I saw a 
month ago were not very good humans, being 
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thieving and drunken Indians.” And when I 
said this I had not forgotten—when had it been | 


once out of my mind, waking or sleeping ?—what | of the sun morning and evening, like great col- | you been gadding to, I’d like to know ?” 


l saw on New Year’s night; but I did not know 
whether 1 could call that human, or what. 

1 remember that Sunday night, after I finished 
the letter to my mother which I have given, how 


I found it dark when I went out, and how I ran | 
along the snow-banks with my heart thumping | that it was a month since I had seen any human 
rapidly, and threw the letter in the top of the | being that I was at the depot, and in looking to 
post-office door,—the rightful opening being long | the northwest saw something moving. 


buried under the snow,—and then shot back to | 
the hotel, not daring to look behind me, nor even | 
stop to breathe. 

1 was well ashamed of myself, but I could not | 
help it. I think I was in a greater state of terror | 
than on the night after the battle with the wolves. 
I sat and listened ; and the less there was to hear | 
the more I heard. At last I, after a fashion, put 
down my fright, and ventured out to the barn ; 
but even then I could not whistle; I tried, but 
my lips would not stay puckered. 

But though up to the 25th of January—and 


even beyond—I had no further glimpse of the | 


mysterious visitor, I saw evidence of its presence 
often enough. Almost every night the scrap-pail 
was rummaged and something taken from it, and 
once a chicken was missing from the barn. The 
only way that anything could get in was through 
a window into the hay-loft, seven or eight feet 
above the drift. I nailed this up and lost no 
more. 

I thought there were a few scratches on the 


side of the barn below the window, but I could | 


tell nothing from them. Almost every night it 
either snowed or drifted, or both, so there was 
little chance of ever finding any tracks. Two or 
three times I thought I heard the windlass of the 
well near the barn creak, but I tried to make 
myself believe that it was only the wind. 

You may be sure that my sleep was very light, 
and I often heard Kaiser growling and barking 
late at night in the hotel. 1 never had the courage 
to sit up and watch again. One night I lay 
awake listening to the wolves howling up at the 
north end of the town. Suddenly their cry 
changed, and they swept the whole length of the 
street like the wind, and much faster than they 
usually went when simply ranging for prey. 
They may have been chasing a jack-rabbit. 

Another night they howled so long right in 
front of the building I was in that I put down 
my foolish fears and got up and fired at them. 
One fell and the others made off at a great rate, 
and I heard nothing more of them that night. In 
the morning there was neither hide nor hair of 
the dead wolf. 

But the work I had to do kept my mind off of 
my terror a good deal, and saved me, I really 
believe, from going stark mad. One of the things 
1 did was to make a long, light sled and a harness 
for Kaiser. The materials and tools for the one 
I got from the wagon repair-shop, and the same 
for the other from the harness-shop. I used this 
chiefiy for carrying ground feed from the depot to 
the barn; but Kaiser learned to enjoy the work 
of dragging the sled so much that I often treated 
myself to a sleigh-ride. 

He would whisk me along on top of the frozen 
drifts at such a rate that it would nearly take my 
breath away sometimes. I practised with the 
skees till there was no danger of turning my 
ankle again, and would sometimes run races with 
him on them; but he could beat me unless there 
was a heavy load on the sled. 

It was about New Year’s that I began to spend 
my evenings in noting down in the hotel register 
what had happened during the day. I did this 
chiefly so that when I came to write to my 
mother Sunday I would forget nothing ; and I am 
very glad now I did so, for without the register 
and the letters, both of which I now have, I 
might go wrong about some things, especially 
dates, in writing this account. 

Besides, in the past, it has been much satisfac- 
tion when I have related any of the incidents of 
my winter at Track’s End, and some person has 
tried to cast doubt on my word, it has been much 
comfort to me, I say, in such cases to have the 
register and letters to show him, with it all set 
down in black and white. 

By this I recall the fact that Pawsy caught a 
mouse in the barn on Wednesday morning, 
January 12th, while I was milking the cow. I 
think it was the only mouse at Track’s End, for 
I never saw or heard any other. There were no 
rats in the territory then anywhere, unless it may 
have been at Yankton, or at some of the old Red 
River settlements about Pembina. 

Pawsy was a good hunter, and several times 
caught a snowbird, though I boxed her ears for 
this; and on Friday, the 2ist, I found her near 
Joyce’s store dragging home a jack-rabbit. She 
must have caught it by lying in wait, but I 
marvelled how she killed the monstrous creature. 
But she was, indeed, one of the largest and 
strongest cats I ever knew. I should have trusted 
her to whip a coyote in a fair fight. 

I got three jacks in January myself with the 
rifle, and found them good to eat; but the first one 
I left overnight in the shed, and in the morning it 
was gone. That day I went to Taggart’s and 
got two good bolts for the shed door. 

There was much bad weather in January. I 
noticed that this was frequently the way of it: It 
would snow for one day, blizzard for three, and 
then for two be still, steady, bitter cold. On 
these latter days the thermometer would sometimes 
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| thesun shining bright and the sky blue, but with a 
frightful, big yellow-and-orange sun-dog each side | 


umns. Sometimes there would be a big orange 
circle around the sun all day, with much frost in 
the air. 

It was about ten o’clock on the very day I had 
said to Kaiser and Pawsy—that is, January 25— 





It did 
not take me long to go up the windmill tower 
with Tom Carr’s field-glass. 
| For some minutes I could only tell that it was 
| either horses or cattle moving to the southwest. 
Then I saw it was a party of men on horseback 
following either another party, or a drove of cattle 
or horses. 
The band ahead swung gradually about and 
came toward Track’s End. On they came, and 
cattle being chased by twenty or twenty-five men 
on horseback. The cattle were following a low, 
broad ridge where the snow was less deep, and 
which spread out west of the town, making less 
snow there also, as I have mentioned before. I 
thought there was something peculiar about the 
riding of the men ; then I saw they were Indians. 

My first thought was that it was daylight, and 
no jack-lantern would scare them away. In no 
time at all I had locked the barn, shut Kaiser in 
the hotel, run through my tunnel to the bank, 
and stood peeping out of a loophole with two 
fully loaded rifles on a table beside me. 

HAYDEN CARRUTH. 





(To be continued.) 


——— 6. e—__—_ 


HE herding of lambs, most people | 
would say, should be a pleasant 
occupation, but no occupation is 
more exasperating than this ancient 
and pastoral and poetical one. 
Rearing a few lambs is amusing 

enough, but when it comes to herding them in 

great numbers, as in Western sheep-ranches, then 
woe begins for man. 

At the proper season the flocks are divided up 
into little bunches of thirty or so, in order that 
the new-born lamb and his mother may “get 
acquainted.” In a big flock, the mother is almost 





in ten minutes I could see that the band was of | ZS 
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again, greeting her with a remonstrant “Baa!” | that the diameter of Vesta is two hundred and 
as if to say, “Oh, here you are! And where have | forty-three miles. 

Most of the other minor planets are much 
| This sort of thing goes on at frequent intervals | smaller than Vesta. Indeed, the great majority 
| all day long, from sunsise to sunset, and it is not to | of them are so small that they elude direct meas- 
| be wondered at if, by the end of the day, the| urement. We can but surmise their dimensions. 
harassed herder should be in a state of collapse, | It seems, however, to be pretty certain that several 
and his temper in a very rickety condition. of them would each measure no more than ten 

SipFrorp F. Hamp. | miles from one pole to the other. 

It would take more than thirty thousand globes, 
each as large as Vesta, to form a single globe as 
large as our earth. The area covered by Vesta 
would be about that of a square whose side was 
four hundred and thirty miles; that is to say, the 
surface of this planet is rather larger than the 
state of California. 

What of the possibility of the existence of life 
Se] H ERE are more than four hundred | on such a planet as Vesta? Its distance from us 
G little globes, which are known as | is so great that we cannot base any opinion con- 
the minor planets, or asteroids, | cerning this matter on actual observations. 
moving about in the heavens. I | There are, however, certain considerations which 
speak of these as little globes, but | may guide us to some speculation on the mat- 
it should be understood that we | ter. 
employ the word “‘little’ in a relative manner. | In the first place, as to the fundamental consid- 
The minor planets are small in comparison with | eration of warmth. As Vesta is about two and 
the dimensions of our earth, or even of the moon, | a third times as far from the sun as the earth is, 
but several of them have each a surface area as | the little planet receives much less sunlight and 
large as a state of the American Union. sun heat than our globe gets. Indeed, caleu- 

Owing to their distance from the earth, these | lations show that Vesta receives less than a fifth 
objects are invisible to the unaided eye; they | of the solar supplies which come to our earth. 
cannot be observed without telescopes. But | This suggests that Vesta must be a very unlikely 
though the more important of the minor planets | place for life resembling that which we have on 
may be bright enough to be easily seen by any | our earth. 
good instrument, yet it is not generally easy to| Weare led on other grounds to somewhat the 
discriminate the planet from among the small | same conclusion. It is essential to respiration 
stars which are so profusely strewn over Ge that we be sufficiently provided with an atmos- 
sky. | phere composed of a certain definite mixture of 

No doubt there is the profoundest diflerence | gases, at a pressure which shall correspond to 
between the actual nature of a planet and a star. | what we find in our terrestrial atmosphere. But 
The star is a sunlike object, millions of times | we may feel confident that a planet so small as 
larger and hundreds of millions of times brighter | Vesta would not be provided with air suitable for 
than the planet. But far from the earth as the | our respiration, and it is quite certain that it 
planet may be, the star is thousands of times | could not have an atmosphere sufficiently dense. 
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Vesta, A Little World. 


By Sir Robert S. Ball, 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy in Cambridge, England. 








farther still. Hence it happens that the sur- | 
passing splendor of the star is, from our point of | 
view, reduced to a feeble twinkle, so like the weak | 


impossible to decide, from mere appearance, 
which was the sunlike object and which was the 
earthlike. 

But the planet is in motion, while a star remains 
fixed—hence the one sort can be distinguished 
from the other. 
through the heavens for little starlike points which 





sure to lose her lamb. As for the lamb himself, | 
—it is usually a he,—for the first three or four | 
days of his existence, he is not only unable to 
distinguish his mother from any other sheep, but 
he cannot distinguish her from anything else, and 
will chase a man or a cow or a coyote with equal 
impartiality and en- 
thusiasm. 

The little bunches 
of sheep and lambs 
are sent out to feed, 
each in charge of a 
herder,—extra hands 
being hired for the 
occasion, — whose 
business is to keep 
the lambs from stray- 
ing away and mixing 
themselves up with 
the other bunches— 
which they will cer- 
tainly do if they can. 

The herder will be 
watching his little 
flock, and perhaps 
smiling at the antics 
of one of the lambs, 
—who, having found 
a most desirable ant- 
hill, has ascended to its loftiest summit, and is 
there jumping up and down, stiff-legged and 
switching his tail, as if in the happy conviction 
that he has discovered the very highest peak in 
the world, — when there comes a light puff of 
wind, bringing with it the bleat of some old ewe 
half a mile off. In an instant away goes the 
lamb to see if that were not his mother 
calling, — very likely he tumbles over his.mother 
in the first three steps,—and away goes the herder 
in pursuit. 

But the lamb, for all that he may be only 
twenty-four hours old, easily outruns the herder, 
and hurries on, until, for want of breath, or 
because he has seen some imaginary bugaboo, he 
falls flat upon his side among the grass and lies 
still, believing himself to be securely hidden. 

Then the herder creeps softly up and pounces 
upon the little truant, turns his head the right 
way, sets him upon his feet, and gives him a pat 
behind to start him. In an instant the perverse 
little animal has whirled around and set off again 
in the wrong direction. 

Perhaps the herder, having caught the fugitive, 
will swing him round and round and round until | 
the lamb is so giddy that he falls upon his head | 
the moment he is set down; but it makes no 
difference ; no sooner has he staggered to his feet 
again than away he goes once more on his original | 
course with an accuracy which is as astonishing 
as it is provoking. 

The only sure plan for the herder to follow is 
to tuck the truant under his arm and carry him 
back to within -seeing, hearing and smelling dis- | 
tance of his own bunch. 








g0 even lower than forty degrees below zero, with 


are in motion, that the discovery of the minor 
planets is to be effected. 
Nowadays there is an excellent and simple 


| method by which the little planet can be found. 


If a photograph be taken of a part of the heavens, 
and if an exposure of an hour be given to the 





PURSUING A STRAY. 


plate, then each star will record itself as a point | 


on the developed picture. If a planet—a body 
which moves—should happen to have been in the 
locality depicted, it will be photographed as a 
streak instead of as a point. 


‘*Just too Small to be Seen.” 


Hence the examination of a plate produced by 
long exposure will enable the astronomer to 
determine whether, among the thousands of star- 
like points scattered over that part of the sky, 
there should happen to lie one or more of these 
little planets. 

Like the greater planets, these little globes have 
generally been named after heathen divinities. 
The object whose name is at the head of this 
article was christened Vesta when it was dis- 
covered by Olbers in the year 1807. 

Though Vesta is one of the largest minor 
planets, yet it is rather a disappointing object 
when viewed in the telescope. It shines like a | 
| star just too small to be seen without the help of 
| a telescope. 

It is too far away for us to have any chance of | 
| scanning the features which its globe may | 
| peseent; indeed, a specially excellent telescope | 
is needed to perceive that Vesta possesses a 
circular outline. 

In a small telescope the little planet is a point 
exhibiting no more disk than a star. The meas- | 
urement of the diameter of such an object is, | 
| therefore, a matter of no little difficulty. It has, | 
however, lately been obtained by Prof. E. E. 


ray emitted from the planet that it would be | 


It is by assiduous searching | 


Indeed, excellent reasons have been given for 
believing that just as the moon is devoid of air, so 
is Vesta, yet it is certainly not impossible that 
water may be present on the little planet. 


Where Giants Might Feel at Home. 


Tet us now proceed to some important con- 
siderations with regard to the character of the 
life which could be adapted for residence on a 
little globe. 

At first it might be thought that giants would 
be the appropriate denizens of big globes, and 
that dwarfs would be more suitably placed on the 
small ones. But, as a matter of fact, the truth 
lies the other way. It is quite easy to show that 
so far as bones and muscles are concerned, it is 
the big man that would suit the small globe, while 
the small man would suit the big globe. 

Let us suppose that a small globe like Vesta 
was made of the same kind of materials as those 
of which our earth has been constructed. Then 
the weight of any object on the little planet would 
be no more than the tenth part of the weight which 
the same object would havehere. A man standing 
on Vesta could raise a weight with ease which he 
could not stir on the earth. On that planet he 
could, for instance, lift five hundred pounds with 
no more exertion than a man on the earth gives to 
raising fifty pounds. 

One effect of this would be that our own bodies 
would there weigh but one-tenth of what they 
weigh here. A man who weighed one hundred 
and forty pounds here on an automatic machine, 
would, if he and the automatic machine were 
translated to Vesta, find his weight there no more 
than fourteen pounds. 

His bones and muscles, however, would be just 
as substantial, for I am now supposing that all 
other conditions as to food, warmth and respira- 
tion, remained the same. He would consequently 
feel a buoyancy and a capacity for athletic per- 
formances ten times as great as those of which 
he was capable on the earth. 

For every foot that a man could jump on a 
terrestrial course, he could clear ten feet on a 
similar course on Vesta. Indeed, it is not at all 
improbable that if he were there fitted with a pair 
of wings, he might fly. 

And now we can see why giants would be 
adapted for small globes. Suppose a being on 
our earth were to be constructed twelve feet high, 
on the exact pattern of a man: his muscles 
would, no doubt, be four times as strong as those 
of a man six feet high, but as the weight of the 
giant would be eightfold that of the ordinary 
being, his muscles would be incapable of doing 
their work. On Vesta, however, the giant’s 
weight would be so small that the work which the 
muscles were called on to do, might not be beyond 
their capacity. 

Even if the warmth, and the air, water and food 
of Vesta were suitable, I do not think a man 
| constructed as we are could live there. 

The power of the heart is adjusted to the cir- 
culation of the blood, assuming that the blood 
possesses the weight that it has on the earth. 
The work of the heart in driving the blood up- 
ward would, no doubt, be greatly lightened if its 


| owner were placed on Vesta, but it seems hardly 


possible to doubt that the disturbance of our 
system would be fatal. 

On the various grounds I have mentioned, it 
| seems hardly possible that any types of life like 


Then, perhaps, the | Barnard, using the great telescope of the Lick | those which we find on this earth could possibly 


lamb will condescend to recognize his mother | Observatory. This accomplished astronomer finds | have a home on Vesta, or any other minor planet. 
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Current Topics. 


A noted newspaper man who died in St. 
Louis a few weeks ago, in the prime of life, was 
sometimes called the inventor of the newspaper 
interview. Certainly he was the first to makea 
feature of that form of news. Rightly used, the 
interview is an effective way of getting, and an 
interesting way. of presenting, facts and opinions ; 
but no other device of journalism has been more 
abused. 


The Constitution of the United States 
has been most cordially praised by Mr. Gladstone 
and by Lord Salisbury, and now another well- 
known Englishman, Mr. Lecky, pays tribute to 
it in his new book, “‘Democracy and Liberty.” 
Mr. Lecky admits that in certain respects our 
government is superior to that of Great Britain, 
and he attributes the progress of the United 
States largely to the conservative and steadying 
influence which our Constitution has exercised. 

One of the latest uses of the Rontgen 
ray in surgery is almost sensational. It is noth- 
ing less than the performance of an operation 
with no other light than that proceeding from the 
mysterious ray. A child had swallowed a coin. 
The fluoroscope made the coin visible and enabled 
the physicians to grasp and withdraw it from the 
esophagus with instruments. Every movement 
of the instruments within the throat of the 
patient was clearly visible to the observer. 

Nations as well as individuals have 
repudiated progressive movements because if | 
adopted the benefit would not be wholly their 
own. One of the Pharaohs first suggested cutting 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez; but refrained 
when the oracle told him it would be of greater 
service to the people of the Mediterranean than to 
the Egyptians. De Lesseps, utilizing the same 
plan, won fame and fortune, and national selfish- 
ness as yet offers no obstacle to its use by the 
commerce of the world. 


The consular reports made to the State 
Department have disclosed one interesting fact 
recently. That is that the most expensive man- 
ufactured product in the world is the charcoal 
filament used in incandescent electric lamps. 
These threads, which are made by a secret 
process in Paris, are so valuable that a pound of 
those intended for lamps of thirty candle-power 
is worth twelve thousand dollars. Even the 
inventor and maker of the filaments keeps his 
name a secret, in order that the valuable invention 
may be still more securely guarded. 

A man suspected of murder was recently 
put under hypnotic influence in Galveston, Texas, 
and while in that condition was closely examined 
in the presence of a number of witnesses. He 
made a good many statements he would never 
have made had he been conscious, but his answers 
convinced the police of his innocence, and he will 
probably be set free. In this case the prisoner 
expressed perfect willingness to undergo the 
experiment, but the incident suggests startling 
possibilities for the mysterious force we call 
hypnotism. 





One of the smaller Western colleges 
has been suffering from an epidemic of “parallelism 
of thought.” Three times in six years the winner 
of the most coveted oratorical prize has been 
convicted of stealing the oration that he delivered 
as hisown. It was in the latest instance that the 
committee of investigation substituted the fore- 
going euphemistice expression for the harsher word 
plagiarism. One of the most foolish offences a 
student can commit is to endeavor to. palm off the 
writing of another person as his own. He is almost 
sure to be caught, and in that event the stain on 
his reputation is indelible. If he is not detected 
he starts out in life under false colors, and such a 
start is usually a greater misfortune than to be 
caught and disgraced at the outset. 

Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs, the president 
of the American Historical Society, chose for the 
subject of a recent address, “The Contributions 
Made by Plain, Uncelebrated Men to the Devel- 
opment of the United States.” The names he 
mentioned were Eleazar Wheelock, Manasseh 
Cutler and Marcus Whitman. The first was a 
poor New England country minister, but his 
efforts founded Dartmouth College, where Daniel 
Webster, Rufus Choate, Salmon P. Chase and 
George Ticknor were educated. Manasseh Cutler 
was also a country minister, but to him was due 
the fact that slavery never set foot upon the soil 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. And Marcus Whitman was an humble 
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missionary who gave his life for the Indians, and | however, when one of the signal corps sergeants | 


to them—for they killed him; but because of 
Marcus Whitman, Oregon belongs to the United 
States and not to Great Britain. ‘These were all 
“plain, uncelebrated men,” but they saw things 
worth doing, and did them manfully. 

The name of Lawrence R. Wehr be- 
longs with that of John Maynard and Giles, the 
engineer. On Christmas day a trolley-car carry- 
ing thirty passengers was running from Bethlehem 
to Allentown, Pa. At the base of a hill where 
the electric road crosses the tracks of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Wehr, the motorman, 
stopped his car. The conductor ran ahead, looked 
up and down the track, and shouted, “All right !’’ 
The motorman started the car. At the same 
moment a train which had been hidden by a 
curve, shot into view. Wehr saw his danger in 
time to jump, but he thought of the passengers 
and kept his post. He stopped the car with its 
front platform on the railroad track, and the train 
six feet away. Not a passenger was killed, but 
Wehr’s mangled body was found on the pilot of 
the engine: The country which is honored by 
such a deed ought to be proud to support the 
widow and eight children of this man who was 
“faithful unto death.” 


~~ 
> 





THE MIND’S ORGAN. 


The brain’s the hardiest part of men, 
And thrives till threescore years and ten. 
Edmund Gosse. 


* 
> 


The Army. 


General Miles, commander-in-chief of the United 
States army, suggests in his annual report that 
the numerical strength of the regular army be 
made and kept at the ratio of one soldier to every 
two thousand inhabitants of the republic. 

That proportion would make its numbers at the 
present time about thirty-five thousand men, 
which would be a smaller ratio to the population 
than it was at the time when the army’s strength 
was fixed at twenty-five thousand. 

This does not seem a dangerous suggestion, 
and yet it may not meet with general favor. Our 
people rejoice in the freedom which nature and 
their traditional policy give them from the neces- 
sity of keeping up a large standing army. 

Yet a small army is necessary, not only for the 
control of the Indians, but to keep up a nucleus 
for a larger force to be employed in a warlike 
emergency. The only question is as to the safe 
degree of smallness, so to speak. 

If the regular army is kept merely as the 
skeleton for a great army to be organized in case 
of need, it is important that the bones of the 





| skeleton should be all present. Even if we put a 


skin and some flesh on the skeleton, we might 
say, as a farmer would of his horse, that “‘we do 
not want the critter to get too fat.” 


—- +e 


Thorough. 


No other government has gone so far in the 
matter of restricting immigration as has the South 
African Republic in the laws that took effect at 
the beginning of the present year. The recent 
attempt to overthrow the government of the 
Transvaal was made by immigrants, or “out- 
landers.”’ 

The new laws provide that every foreigner who 
enters the republic must establish his identity 
beyond question, either by a passport from the 
government from which he comes or by other 
credentials ; that he must be able to provide himself 
with a livelihood; that he must first take out a 
three months’ license to remain on probation, 
which may be followed by another or by a year’s 
license if he prefers; that he must remain a 
licensed sojourner until the government deems it 
safe to grant him papers of citizenship; and that 
up to the time of his becoming a citizen he must 
carry his license and show it when requested, or 
be liable to summary expulsion from the country. 

President Kriiger does nothing by halves. 
What would be practicable in his snug republic 
would be out of the question in the United States. 
But it may be that his experiment will result in 
hints that will be of value to our law-makers. 


* 
+ 


Too Much of ‘* Old Glory.’’ 
It seems to be an extraordinary thing that a 





general’s aids should break into cheers at a’ 
difficulty that the general finds himself in, and | 
that the general should heartily approve the | 


cheers, but this was what happened at a recent 
public parade in New York City, of which 
General Horace Porter was chief marshal. 

All the general’s aids on this occasion were 
old army officers, and knew the respect that is 
due to a superior officer, too. General Porter 
himself tells how it happened : 

“You could not cast your eyes anywhere 
without catching a glimpse of the Stars and 
Stripes. As I wanted to govern the parade by 
using all the means known to be effective in such 
cases, I obtained a detail of the signal corps to 
help me out. The men were stationed on the 
tops of tall buildings with their apparatus, and a 
complete system of signals had been arranged. 


“I had no more than reached my headquarters, | 


COMPANION. 


| came running up to me. 
| General,’ said he, touching his cap, ‘we can’t 
| make the signals.’ 

***Why not?’ I asked. 
| “It’s on account of the American flag,’ was 
| the response. “The flags are out so thick that no 
| one can see our signals three blocks.’ 
| “The aids around me set up a cheer, and 1 
told the sergeant that the American flag was 

better than all the signals in the world, and that 
I was glad it had interfered with them.” 

The parade was a political one, but the flag 
would have been “out” just as thick if the parade 
| had been of the opposite political party ; so it does 
| not make the slightest difference which party it 
| was. The American’s love of his flag is not 
affected by his politics, one way or the other. 


<>. 
> 





VEXING HONORS. 


High stations tumult but not bliss create ; 
None think the great unhappy but the great. 
Young. 


* 
> 





Church and State in Canada. 


During the canvass that preceded the general 
elections in Canada last year, the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Quebec issued a mandement, or 
charge, in which they declared it to be the duty 
of Catholic voters to vote for those candidates 
only who promised to favor legislation for the 
establishment of Catholic schools in Manitoba. 

The bishops disclaimed antagonism to any 
party; but as the policy which they condemned 
was that for which the Liberal party, as a whole, 
stood, the decree was regarded as aimed against 
that party. In the elections the Liberals made 
heavy gains in Quebec. How far this was due to 
a reaction against clerical interference, and how 
far to the tariff question, or to the fact that the 
Liberal leader, Mr. Laurier, was a prominent 
Catholic, it would be difficult to say. 

Moved by deep dissatisfaction with the com- 
promise which the present Liberal government of 
Canada has arranged upon the Manitoba question, 
the bishops of Quebec have recently made another 
declaration. They have put under the ban of the 
church the French Liberal paper, L’Electeur, 
published at Quebec. They forbid faithful Cath- 
olics to subscribe for, to read, circulate or other- 
wise encourage this newspaper, under pain of 
being deprived of the benefits of the church. 

The special offence which called down upon 
L’Electeur this condemnation was the printing 
of an article, in which it was argued that in state 
affairs the state was supreme, and the right of the 
church to dictate to voters how they should vote 
in such matters as the Manitoba ‘uestion was 
denied. 

At about the same time that this mandement 
from the bishops was read in the churches, the 
issue of clerical interference in elections was 
raised in the courts, in a contest of the Liberal 
candidate for Parliament for the county of 
Champlain, who secured the unseating of the 
Conservative elected, on the ground of undue 
influence exerted by Bishop Lafleche and certain 
of his clergy, who preached against the Liberal 
candidates. 

These assertions of clerical prerogative have 
caused a stir in Canada. The issue involved, as 
touching the liberty of the press and the liberty 
of the individual, is one of grave moment. In 
round numbers, the Catholics constitute about 
seven-eighths of the population of the Province of 
Quebec. If the Catholic clergy were able to 
control the action of Catholic voters in that 
province, and to silence newspapers which 
criticised such proceedings, they would exercise a 
tremendous political power. 
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President and Congress. 


The.Cuban question gave rise in December to 
an interesting constitutional problem. <A joint 
resolution was moved in the Senate, recognizing 
the independence of Cuba. The Secretary of 
State uttered publicly the opinion that the recog- 
nition of foreign governments was a prerogative 
of the President, that Congress had nothing to do 
with it, and that the President might properly 
withhold recognition, although Congress were to 
direct such recognition. 

It is understood that the President supports 
this contention. At the time we write the Senate 
has not taken up the resolution for discussion, 
and does not seem likely to do so. Accordingly 
it is improbable that a decision will be reached on 
the constitutional question involved. 

It is strange that after more than a hundred 
| years under the Constitution, during which many 
| revolutions have occurred in many parts of«the 
world, and numerous new governments have been 
| recognized, such a question as this should still 
remain unsettled. The explanation is, of course, 
that in most cases the Executive and the Legisla- 
tive departments were in accord; that in some 
| instances each department was willing to shift 
| the responsibility upon the other; and that at no 
time did either Congress or the President wish to 
push the question of prerogative to a conclusion. 

As a matter of history it is true that in very 
much the largest number of cases the President 
has recognized the new government at his own 
pleasure, without either urging or protest on the 
part of Congress. 
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In the present instance Congress does not, 
apparently, care to take up the championship of 
its own right in the matter, and the President will 
have his way. Yet former presidents have fre- 
quently referred questions of recognition to 
Congress. The final decision will be made when 
each party insists upon its right, and endeavors 
to make its jurisdiction effectual. 

The Constitution is silent upon the whole 
subject. President Cleveland finds the authority 
for his position in that clause which empowers 
the President to “receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers.”” Congress can find authority 
for its position only in the “implied powers’— 
that is, in its right to pass laws for carrying out 
powers directly granted; for the Constitution 
gives Congress no jurisdiction over the foreign 
relations, except to declare war. : 

In this, as in almost all cases of the kind, men’s 
opinions of constitutional law follow their private 
sentiments. It is understood that the President 
would not recognize the independence of Cuba; 
it is supposed that, if the question were brought 
to a vote, Congress would recognize Cuba. 
Accordingly those who wish the United States to 
give active support to the Cubans, uphold the view 
that Congress is the sole authority. Those who 
oppose interference by our government maintain 
that the President and the Secretary of State are 
right, and that Congress meddles with business 
which does not concern it when it attempts to 
dictate what course the Executive shall pursue. 


* 
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Carried by Their Wives. 


An old camper-out once related to a horrified 
housekeeper his experience of dish-washing in a 
miners’ camp. It did not take much time, though 
the company was numerous and the utensils of 
the kitchen were in constant use. The reason 
why it took but little time he sufficiently indicated 
by the statement that the cook-pot was not cleaned 
till it became too small to hold a pudding of reason- 
able size. Then somebody got a hammer and 
knocked off the hardened accretions from its 
interior, till it was restored nearly enough to its 
original capacity to render further service. 

In Tory Island, an out-of-the-way bit of an Irish 
islet, and indeed to a less degree throughout 
Donegal, the natives are not much more dainty in 
their living, and their habit of letting the grounds 
remain indefinitely in their teapots has disastrous 
consequences. 

“Every day and all day long,” says a recent 
writer, “the teapot sits stewing in the embers of 
the hearth, and at each successive brew fresh tea 
is thrown in, but the old is never thrown out until 
the pot is choked.” The result is an unusual and 
excessive rate of insanity. Little wonder, when a 
Tory Island boy who was questioned as to his 
usual meals, could reply: 

“Stirabout for breakfast and tay for dinner; 
tay, av course, at tay-time, and stirabout for 
supper. Whiles we have tay for breakfast instead 
and stirabout for our dinner, and then another 
sup of tay before bedtime.” 

However, this diet, injurious as it is to the nerves, 
does not seem to affect the muscles. The Tory 
Islanders are a robust and vigorous race, the men 
averaging six feet in height and the women un- 
usually tall and strong. The women, indeed, have 
need of all their physical strength, since it is they 
who do the bulk of the outdoor work, while the 
men stay at home and spin and weave. 

“At Anagry Strand on a Sunday morning,” says 
the same observer, “one may witness a strange 
sight. At low tide more than a mile of roundabout 
is saved by wading across a narrow bay. The 
men include in their Sunday’s wardrobe shoes 
and stockings. The women, by courtesy and 
eustom, wear ‘martyeens’—footless stockings with 
a loop passing over the toe. Each goodwife takes 
her goodman upon her shoulders, and the heroes 
are conveyed across dry-shod.” 
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Environment. 


Forty years ago, in a tiny village of northern 
Prussia, lived a little girl named Johanna Ambro- 
sius. So poor were her parents that the child’s 
cradle was rocked by the waterfall, by a curious 
native device of a wheel attached to a rocker, 
while the mother toiled on the slope, carrying soil 
to the naked rocks. 

Johanna mended her father’s nets in winter, 
oiled his great boots so that he could stand in the 
icy water to fish, dug the potatoes, cut the scanty 
wheat, gathered pine needles to fill the beds, 
sheared the sheep, and spun until her hands were 
bleeding. At sixteen she went out to service in 
others’ fields, and at twenty married a poor peas- 
ant lad who had loved her from childhood. Until 
very recently she regularly swung the flail on the 
threshing floor, mowed the hay with a scythe, and 
bound the sheaves in time of harvests. 

For twelve years after her marriage, so stern 
was her poverty, she never saw a hewspaper or @ 
book, a Bible or a hymn-book, the things which 
above all else she craved. Uncomplainingly, how- 
ever, she endured her hard lot, and from the 
darkness rose—a poet. 

A special messenger was lately sent by the 
Empress of Germany to find this unknown writer 
of newspaper verses which had so moved her. He 
travelled in the dead of winter toward the Russian 
border, where at last, in a house of a forlorn 
village, he found the genius all Germany to-day 
seeks to honor. 

A woman of forty, but bent and worn to sixty, 
the narrator tells us, lay outside the cover of a 
poor bed, the fever of pneumonia on her thin 
cheek. On the bed were a pencil and some 
margins of a newspaper, a paper bought through 
incredible sacrifices—the Christmas candle, the 
last fish taken from the river, the last drop of milk 
from the cow. She was at once surrounded by 
comforts and brought back from death, though 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


pot removed from the home of her sufferings and | high-spirited he seemed to become; there is noth- | 


triumph. 

whesuie takes environment for his text, must | 
not pass by the story of Johanna Ambrosius. | 
Reared in surroundings of ease and culture, she 
might have come earlier into her kingdom. Like- 
lier she would never have entered in. To choose 
was not her lot. Few of us who read her history 


but might be happier and perhaps worthier amid | 


other surroundings; but the problem is not what 
one “would do, if,” but what one will do as things 
are. No waste of time is quite so criminal as that 
spent in fighting against one’s condition. Actual 


circumstances and companions, says Emerson, are | 


the mystic officials of our success. 


$e 


IMPORTANT PAPERS. 


Queen Victoria has given so many proofs of the | career. 
possession of sterling virtues that no one ever | - 


expects her to swerve from the path approved by 
her judgment and her conscience. 


be. 


Lord Melbourne, her prime minister, is said to | accompanied the distinguished Chinaman on the 


have declared that he would rather have ten kings 
to manage than one queen. 

On one occasion he arrived at Windsor late 
on Saturday night, and informed his youthful 
sovereign that he had brought for her inspection | 
some papers of importance. “But,” said he, “as 
they must be gone into at length, I will not trouble 
your majesty with them to-night, but will request 
your attention to them to-morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow morning?” replied the queen. 
“To-morrow is Sunday, my lord.” 

“But business of state, please your majesty.” 

“Must be attended to, I know,” replied the 
queen, “and as, of course, you could not get down 
earlier to-night, I will, if these papers are of such 
vital importance, attend to them after we come 
from church to-morrow.” 

In the morning the royal party went to church, 
and the noble statesman was not absent. Much 
to his surprise, the sermon was on the duties of 
the Sabbath. 

“How did your lordship like the sermon?” asked 
the queen. 

“Very much, your majesty,” he replied. 

“I will not conceal from you,” said the queen, 


“that last night I sent the clergyman the text from ii 
I hope we shall all be the better | rence, but added 


which to preach. 
for his words.” 
It is presumable that they were better, for the 


day passed, and no word was heard of the papers. | 


At night, when her majesty was about to withdraw, 
she said: “To-morrow morning, my lord, at any 
hour you please, we will go into those papers—at 
seven o’clock, if you like.” 

But the papers had suddenly grown less pressing, 
for the prime minister found that nine o’clock 
would be quite early enough to attend to them. 
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EXTREME CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


Edmund Gosse, in an essay on Christina Rossetti, | 
says that in middle life, at least, she was almost | 
«that is wholly favorable, 


morbidly conscientious. Her scruples were not 
only delicate but exceedingly far-reaching. In 
1x74, a scheme arose in England which would lead 
to the destruction of a part of the New Forest, 
and influential people started a petition to defeat 
it. 

Swinburne promised his signature, on condition 
that Christina Rossetti’s could be procured; and 
he hinted rather mischievously that the latter feat 
would not be easy to accomplish. So Mr. Gosse 
sought the lady, and found indeed that much 
persuasion was required to convince her that the 
protest was an innocent and legitimate one. 

At last she took up the pen, and began writing 
her name. Having gone so far as to inscribe Chr, 
she stopped, laid down the pen, and inquired 
earnestly: 

“Are you sure they do not propose to build 
churches on the land?” 

After long effort, he succeeded in convincing her 
that no such scheme was in anybody’s mind, and 
she went so far as to write istina G. Ros. There 
she halted again. 

“Nor schoolhouses?” she asked. 

But at length the halting signature was finished. 
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A CLASSIC RIVER. 


The Ilissus is a small Greek river with a great 
hame., The story is told that the late President 
Felton of Harvard declared that on his first 
reaching Athens he made his way to the banks of 
the Tlissus, stooped down, and drank it all up. 

Many a jest has had that river for its theme. 
Nature, however, has a way of asserting herself in 
a terrible fashion in unexpected places, and this 
little stream was turned into a destructive torrent 
by a rain, unexampled in Attica within the memory 
of living men, which fell in November last. 


Professor Richardson, Director of the American , 


School at Athens, has supplemented the press 
despatches with an account which shows that the 
destruction of life and property in Athens alone 
will make the year just closed memorable as the 
year of the great flood. One source of humor is 
thus, for the time at least, unavailable, and the 
llissus ranges itself with the rivers whose fury 
iuakes and unmakes history. 
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GOOD MOTTO. 


When she first | 
became queen, however, the world had yet to} 
learn how determined the young girl ruler could | 


ing like a good big obstacle or bafflement to call | 
out the healthy snap in some natures. 
By and by Martin came to a merchant’s door 
which had simply the word “Push” on it; so mah 
pushed the door and went in, his hat in his hand. 
An elderly man in spectacles sat at a desk. 
“Well, boy, what do you want?” asked the 
merchant. 
| “Work, sir,” said Martin, 


“What kind of work?” 
“Any kind of work, sir.” 
“Well,” said the merchant, laughing, “ 
a large specialty. What's your motto?” 
“Same as yours, sir,”’ said Martin. 
“Same as mine? How do you know what my 
| motto is?” 
| “You've got it on your door—it’s ‘Push,’ sir.” 
| The merchant put him to work on the spot, and 
it was the beginning of a very successful business 


you've got 





LI HUNG’S DISCOVERY. 


Li Hung Chang doubtless made many discoveries 
while in America. A correspondent of the Sz. 
James Gazette who was visiting in this country 


train from Jersey City to Philadelphia, and reports 
an incident and a conversation, which seem to 
show both that his eyes were open, and that 
| Chinese manners are not like ours. 

When I came into the car the viceroy was seated 
in a large arm-chair facing the rear, which was all 
of glass, so that you can enjoy an uninterrupted 
view of the country as you go along. 

“The viceroy desires to know,” said the inter- 





sreter, “if you are the president or the director of 
an English railroad.” 

“Tell his excellency is am not either,” I replied. 

“The viceroy says, au the interpreter, “that 
in that case you are to r~ 1 the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, and the Duke of Devonshire, and the directors 
of the Barrow- in-Furness Railway that they told 
him all kinds of lies.” | 

I begged to assure his excellency I would cer- | 
tainl convey the 4 

“The viceroy says that the Marquis of Tweeddale, 

and the Duke of Devonshire, and the directors of 
the Barrow-in-Furness Railway, told him while in 
England that the English railroads were faster and | 
more comfortable and safer than the American | 
railroads, and the American trains were very full 
of accidents and many more people killed by them. 
| ng viceroy understands that this is all kinds of 
ies.’ 

We were going forty-five miles an hour on the | 
best laid track in the best built car in the world. | 

The justice of his excellency’s remark was obvious. 

begged the interpreter to tell him of my concur- | 

hat the noblemen in “question | 

must have told him what they did in ignorance ; 
they could not have hoped to impose successfully | 
on so sagacious a person as his excellency. 





HE LIKED SAUSAGE. 


One of the glories of the city of Lyons, which 
claims the attention and admiration of every 
visitor, is an artistic product of the butcher known 
as saucisson de Lyon, or in English Lyons sausage. 
It is made of donkey—raw donkey—and no writer 
has celebrated the gastronomical excellence of 
this patient, vexatious, and often ill-used beast 





with more delicate appreciation than the late Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, in “Chapters on Animals.” 


Of the ass, when living, I could not say much 
but when he appears in 
the state of saucisson he may be praised without | | 
the slightest restriction. 

In sections like dark-red marble dashed with | 
white, it may cut to an infinitesimal thinness, 
leaving a surface smoother than the finest veneers. 
In the mass it is closely waneree in silvery foil, to | 





guard against the influences of the air. 

In the sweetest associations of the memory the | 
saucisson has its place. Weary after the morning’s 
march, the tourist takes it from his knapsack, and 
lays upon his bread those dainty disks which are 
its slices. The strength of his youth comes back 
to him, and the Alpine snows no longer seem 
inaccessible. 

At the stateliest imperial benquet the saucisson 
is not disdained. At the pleasant picnic by the 
shady river it is found in the welcome baskets. 
The angler has it in his bag. the shooter in his 
capacious pocket, the canoeist in his Lilliputian 
cabin of stores. 

O saucisson de Lyon, sad is the moment when we 
cast the skinny remnant of thee into the stream, 
but the little — Be eagerly to the 
banquet, and a er what noble animal 
has yielded his flesh for their feasting. 


WONDERFUL. 


A prayer which was none the less the sincere 
expression of fervent gratitude from the fact of 
its amusing and very definite and needless allusions , 
to infinite power, was made by a New Hamp- 
shire delegate at a missionary convention, some 
years ago. 

After offering thanks for the Lord’s provision 
of His servants to labor with strength and earnest- 
ness of purpose in foreign lands, giving up the ties 
of home, and all other interests in their devotion to 
the cause, he concluded his prayer thus: 

And we thank Thee, O Lord, for Thy wonderful 

yower over this world in which we live, for although 

rhou hast made the earth and caused it to revolve 
in a strange manner, and with great velocity, and 
although our missionaries are scattered all ‘over 
the globe, still, so marvellously hast Thou balanced 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces that as yet, 
not a single brother has been thrown from the 
surface into unending space. 


HIS VIEWS. 


The Kev. R. S. Hawker, rector of Morwenstow 
in Cornwall, was the poet of his rocky and beau- 
tiful corner of England. It has been said of him 
that he was a poet first, a divine afterward. 

His great and _stirrin song: “And shall Tre- 
pmo | die?” will never be forgotten in Cornwall, 
and all his lyrics of the region are touched by such 
true and haunting local color that they can never | 








| be dissociated from the place. 


More than one boy has made his way at the start | 


by the exhibition of a bright mind and a sturdy 
purpose. There was the case, for instance, of a 
boy whom we will call Martin Flint. 


of fourteen, went around a big city looking for 
work. Nobody seemed to have any for him, but 


But aside from his 
poetic gifts, this noted churchman had a fine sense 
of humor. Many persons doubted whether he was 
at one with his own church, or whether he had 
— r leanings toward the Papal communion. | 
Querists, however, got little satisfaction out of him. | 


| One day some one asked him pointblank, ‘ “What | 
Martin, thrown on his own resources at the age | 


are your views?” } 
He walked up to his window, and looked out on 
the Atlantie. 


“If,” said he, “my eyes were strong enough, I 


the oftener he was rebuffed the more confident and | should have a perfect view of Labrador.” | 





COMPANION. 43 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
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WEET PEA AS | Seeds, Plants, Trees in a nutshell. 
You want it. PRANK’ FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 
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For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It produces healthy activity of weak or 
disordered stomachs that need stimulating, 
and acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 | 
A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. 49> Mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 




































buy a Dixon. 
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AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


Pencils 


Sold everywhere. Send 16 cents 
for pencils worth double the money. 





















WHEN THE WEATHER PROHIBITS BICYCLING 
IT’S OUR OPPORTUNITY TO TALK "97 MODELS. 


Crescent Riders & as a 
Are Enthusiastic Cyclists. 























Bicycling is possible in some parts of 
the country every month, for we sell 


Crescent Bicycles 


the year round. 70,000 sold in ’96, 
We want to sell you one in ’97, 
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Send for Art Catalogue. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 








Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher writes : 
**40 ORANGE STREET, 
‘BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 11, 1890. 
**T have used ALLCOCK’s Porous PLASTERS 
for some years for myself and family, and, as 
far as able, for the many sufferers who come 
to us for assistance, and have found them a 
genuine relief for most of the aches and 
pains which flesh is heir to. I have used 
ALLCOcCK’s Porous PLASTERS for all 
kinds of lameness and acute pain, and 
by frequent experiments, find that 
they can control many cases not 
noticed in your circulars.’’ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE BOOK 


sent on request. 
The Porous Plaster Co., 274 Canal St., N. Y 


— 


EN Modern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor- 
Saving. 5 and 10-cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. ee & CO., NEW YORK. 
NUBIAN 2 
SATEEN, 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. Nothing else so fully satisfies 
|the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 
















PERCALINE, 


It is not enough to ask for ‘* Fast Black ’’ dress es 
linings, because many such that retain their color may CHET Yea 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 





JLULCK 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 
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When the Regiment Passed. 


There was din in the street, there was rushing of feet, 
At the hum and the thrum of a far-away drum, 

Every eye in the town watched a road winding down 
By meadows of ripening ellowing wheat, 

Every being was filled with the beat that had thrilled 
And whirred as it stirred like the wings of a bird 
Through the sunny air clear, growing near and more 


near, 
Till all other sound in creation was stilled! 


Then swift came the gleam of a mountainside stream, 
Which quivered and grew like the stars, like the dew, 
Like the sun’s darting glance where little waves dance, 
Like a glittering river that wound from a dream. 


O it broadened and spread till a vibrating tread 

In unison beat through the dust to our feet! 

O it drew every hue, from the heavens’ calm blue 

To the poppies’ red blood through the wheat field shed! 


Thena plume floated white, and they broke on our sight 
With a bugle note clean, they drew near, and a cheer 
Burst from us; then dumb at the roll of the drum 

As they reached us and touched us, and dumb with 


elight 
We Ki 4d nigh, we pressed nigh, our hearts throbbing 
& 
(0 the tumult of joy in the heart of a boy!) 
omen crowded about, and a flag floated out, 
And we uttered a shout that rang up to the sky! 


(Ay, it rings for me yet! Can I ever forget 

hat thrill and that joy in the heart of a boy?) 

Then, a barefooted throng, we marched proudly along, 

Knowing naught of farewells or of eyes that were wet, 

Hearing only the beat of the drum and the feet 
eading onward to war, growing faint, sow far, 

Seeing only the track, dust enclouded, whence k 

Looked never a man to that village street! 


How we lingered around, listening low for a sound, 
Till the thrum of the drum was a clover bee’s hum! 
How we marched a retreat through the still village 


street 
And fo!lowed the footprints which covered the ground! 


And when weary at last, how we happily cast 
Ourselves down in the wheat, talking not of defeat, 
Heeding not the wild red where crushed poppies were 


sh 
Or the thunder and dread closing round, closing fast; 
But shut in by the rim of our dim mountains massed, 
We gave them but glory and fame unsurpassed, 

While for us was the hour —when the Regiment passed! 


VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 
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A Voyage at Dusk. 


From Lapland to Napland the way is not long, 
And the anchor we lift to a lullaby song, 

And the My my! of our music goes ringing away 
To shores that lie over the luminous bay. 

A moment we linger and drift with the tide, 
Then out of our gay little harbor we e; 
Our cargo is snug and our sailors are here 

We are rocking away on our journey, my dear. 


From Lapland to Napland the way is not far, 

And our vessel we point to a fair ev’ star, 

And go winging along to a haven that lies 

In the magical light of may little one’s eyes. 

For our sails are unfurled, and the breezes are fair, 

And the name of our ship is the poekany Chair ; 

O’er the billows it rides, and its rhythmical swing 
an answering lilt to the song that we sing. 


From Lapland to Napland the way is not cold, 

There is shelter and warmth in the arms that enfold, 

And the weary one finds on the welcoming breast 

A harbor of peace and a haven of rest. 

From Lapland to Napland the poetece is past, 

And the kaby vessel is anchored at last, 

And the song that we murmur grows fainter and dies 

On the pillows of down where my little one lies. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
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Always Within Reach. 


During the Civil War there lived in the Shen- 
andoah Valley a freed slave known as Aunt 
Betsey, who could not be brought, by any process 
of reasoning, to understand the bloody work that 
was going on around her. Some of the sons of 
her old master had gone into the Union army; 
others into Lee’s. 

“De boys all tink dey’re right,’’ the old woman 
insisted. “I hope God will bring ’em all out 
safe.” 

Her cabin stood on the county road leading 
into Winchester, and first the troops of one army 
and then the troops of the other passed it. Old 
Betsey shared neither the fury nor the terror of 
her neighbors. 

“Dem boys all tink dey’re right, an’ dey’re 
marchin’ to death,” she would say, the old heart 
under her black breast throbbing with pity. 

As the weather grew hot an idea came to her. 
She had a spring of excellent water, and when a 
detachment of tired, perspiring men marched 
past, she ran alongside of the column with pails 
of cold water and tin dippers which she handed 
them. 

It mattered nothing to Betsey whether their 
coats were gray or blue. With each drink she 
gave a hearty word. 

“De Lolid keep you from bein’ killed, sah.” 

“De Lohd be beside you in de battle.” 

“T pray you may see yoh wife an’ chillen 





“And which side are you on, aunty?” was 
often asked. 

“T’se on no side. Dey’s all God’s chillen,” 
was the answer. 

Many men, Southerners and Northerners alike, 
long afterward told of that tin dipper full of cold 
water, and of the prayer for their safety which 
came to them unexpectedly on their weary march. 
The poor old black woman little knew what 
memory of home, what cheer and comfort, she 
gave with her humble offering. 

One of the hardest trials in a woman’s life is 
that she cannot always help those dear to her. 
Her husband goes out to struggle with difficulties 
which she cannot face. The time comes when 
her boys must meet temptation and loss alone. 

Outside of her family are countless human beings 
fighting for this or that cause. They are all 
God’s children, most of them in their own way 
trying to do right. Her hands are weak. She 
cannot go with them on their march. But she 
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can give to those with whom she is brought into 
contact love and a word from their Father. 
That cup of living water is always within her 
reach. 

oo 


The Boy King of Spain. 

The words of the old poet, “Born to command, 
trained up in sovereignty,” describe Alfonso XIII., 
the ten-year-old King of Spain, who at his birth 
succeeded to the throne. Yet authority has its 
disadvantages, and there are times, no doubt, 
when the youngest sovereign in Europe envies his 
boy subjects. A writer in the English Illustrated 
Magazine pictures Alfonso as a pale, thin and 
delicate-looking little fellow. 


It was during his daily drive that I first saw him. 
With his fair hair inclined to be curly, his blue eye, 
and his face gentle in its expression of languor, 
the little king reminded me of that Philip IV. 
made famous by the neil of Velasquez. The 
thin lips were almost bloodless, the features 
seemed too fatigued to possess any definite expres- 
sion except for the far-off look of dreaming and 
patience in the eyes. 

He smiled, nevertheless, continuously and rather 
drearily, and looked unmistakably bored. He 
seemed to be going through his afternoon’s drive 
as he would £0 through any other of his innumer- 
able royal duties, obediently but mechanically. 

He was dressed in a sailor costume, his head 
bare—a small head, moreover, giving no promise 
of intellect; and the little boy, looking like one in 
the first days of convalescence from some almost 
fatal fever, still smiled mechanically as the carriage 
rolled a on. 

Alfonso XIII. has an English governess among 
other instructors, but his education is under the 
direct and personal supervision of his mother. 
His exalted rank prevents his indulging in the 
usual sports of boyhood, and one of the stories 
related of him has a pathetic side in this respect. 

He was seen one ot, gazing with uncommon 
interest out of one of the windows of the royal 
palace in the direction of the Manzanares. He 
was asked what he was looking at, and he bo 
out a couple of urchins who were busy and happy 
making mud pies, and Alfonso XIII. begged, even 
with tears in his eyes, to be allowed to go and 
make mud pies with them. He was little consoled 
by the information that etiquette forbade kings to 
indulge in pastimes so unexalted. 

At other times Alfonso takes his monarchy more 
seriously, and frequently clinches an argument by 
announcing autocratically, “I am the <M 

Not long ago the king was taken to his first bull- 
fight. He was much pleased at first with the pomp 
and glitter and gorgeous ppgcentry that the 
southern races know so well how to make effec- 
tive, but when it came to the bull goring the 
defenceless horses with his “spears’’—as they call 
the horns in bull-ring parlance—Alfonso turned 

—. —~¥ much terrified, and demanded to be 
en home. 
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Driving Without Fatigue. 


Even in this age of the world, horses are sadly 
abused, sometimes through indifference, often 
because of ignorance. Mr. H.C. Merwin, writing 
in Harper’s Magazine, offers some good suggestions 
to those who have occasion to drive long journeys. 
The most important rule, he declares, is to start 
off slowly. 


The roadster should have an opportunity to 
stretch his legs and to get his second wind before 
being called upon for a real effort. No matter 
how great the hurry, time will be gained in the 
end by driving the first three or four miles at a 
git not exceeding six or seven miles an hour. 

ith a substantial load, or in gf hot weather, 
“ae should not be more than five or six miles 
an hour. 

I happened once to see a pair of horses just as 
they had finished a drive of twenty miles over a 
very hilly country. They had accomplished it in 
the very excellent time of two hours and a 4 
and they arrived in good condition. A week later 
the same horses were driven by a different man 
over the same road in three hours and a half, and 
they were completely exhausted by the journey. 
The explanation was that the second driver had 
started at a great pace, and kept it up for the first 
three or four miles, although there were some 
steep hills to climb. 

It is a more common mistake to Suppene that a 
horse can maintain a fast gait without fatigue 
over a long, level stretch. en the road is per- 
fectly level, the labor of drawing a vehicle, though 
not excessive, is absolutely continuous, so that it 
becomes exhausting after a few miles. On such a 
road the horse should be permitted to walk a little 
once in every two, three or four miles, accordin 
to the weight of the carriage, the condition an 
ability of the animal, the weather, and other cir- 
cumstances. 

An up-and-down road, even though the hills are 
steep, is far less fatiguing to the horse than a level 

besides being, as a rule, much more pictur- 
esque. At least half of the villages in the moun- 
tainous parts of New +r are connected by 
two roads, one through the valley, and another, 
but seldom used, over the hills. The traveller 
bon og do well in most cases to pursue the hilly 
route. 
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Recovering Sunken Treasure. 


The perils of a submarine diver are freshly 
brought to mind by the recent remarkable achieve- 
ment of two Australians named Arthur Briggs and 
Michael May. In 1869, two English divers re- 
covered a treasure from a vessel which had been 
sunk in twenty-three fathoms—one hundred and 
thirty-eight feet—of water. At that depth the 
pressure is enormous, and it has been thought that 
no one would have the courage to go lower, or 
going, be able to survive. Briggs and May estab- 
lished a new “record,” however, their work being 
done at a depth of twenty-seven and a half fathoms, 
or one hundred and sixty-five feet. 


The brave Australians sought the treasure of 
a steamer which, about a = ago, struck on a 
submerged reef, the night after she left Sydney. In 
her specie-tank were ten boxes of gold. 

Equipped in diving-suits specially made to bear 
an eee, strain, the two men took turns 
indescending. Their first act was to carry a guide- 
line from their steamer, moored directly overhead, 
to the wheel-house of the wreck. Another line 
was made fast to the chart-room, from which the 
specie-tank opened. 

To descend to the wreck, hand over hand, down 

e guide-line, took from six to ten minutes. If 
the slightest “sea” was running, the line swayed 
so violently with the motion of the steamer that it 
was almost impossible to maintain one’s hold. 

A diver was exhausted by the time the wreck 
was reached. Even then he had to fight the ocean 
currents, which were there very strong. At times 
he would have to hold on to something with both 
hands, to —— being swept away. 

A big shark had taken up his home on the 
steamer’s deck. He was neither vicious nor timid. 
Unfortunately, though, he was curious, and Briggs 
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says that he often had to kick the great fish to 
make him move out of the way! 

It was May when the divers located the wreck. 
Not until August, so unfriendly was the weather, 
did they approach the object of their search. 
They blew open the door of the chart-room with 
dynamite—much to the consternation of the shark— 
and thus gained access to the specie-tank. 

But this was dark, and the boxes containing 
the gold could not be found. Briggs procured an 
electric light enclosed in a strong, water-tight 

lobe. He was so unwise as to turn on the current 

fore he started. By the time he had reached the 
wreck, he was surrounded with myriads of fish 
attracted by it, and could not see more than a foo 
inany direction! After that the light was not turned 
on until the diver had entered the chart-room. The 
fish would not pass the doorway, and the diver 
escaped their —. 

On a memorable day, late in August, Briggs 
succeeded in Lye | four of the boxes of gold from 
the specie-tank to the chart-room floor. It was on 
that occasion that the “record” dive was made. 
Briggs remained at the bottom for fifteen minutes 
and nineteen seconds. 

As soon as Briggs came to the surface May went 
down, and succeeded in netting the largest box 
which contained five thousand sovereigns, so that 
it could be drawnup. On the ay pete day, Briggs 
sent up four more of the boxes of gold. 

In all seven boxes were recovered, containin; 
nearly seventy-five hundred sovereigns, abou 
thirty-seven thousand dollars. 





———_ +o 


Her Photograph. 


“ Watch for the bird! ” the artist cries, 
With lifted, waiting anger : 
But, heedless of the mirthful call, 
7 the camera’s ay mend pall 
er serious glances linger. 


“ Too grave! ”’ Her mother takes the word: 
“ Think, darling, for one minute, 


Opening his letter far away, 
‘o find your picture in it?” 


A look of love and rapture blent 
The baby-features put on, 
From parted lips to rounded cheek 
Swift dimples played at hide-and-seek — 
The artist touched the button. 


Bloomed for her father only ? 
Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 
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Eloquence Misused. 


Eloquence, like other good gifts, is liable to 
abuse. In court, if nowhere else, it is often the 
promoter of injustice. The Chicago Times-Herald, 
in some account of John MecSweeny, a famous 
Ohio lawyer, quotes him as saying: “As a rule, I 
believe that lawyers do not watch the jury-box 
closely enough. I’ve seen many a case talked to 
death after it was won. I study my jurors from 
the very beginning of the case, and believe I can 
tell pretty nearly what they are thinking about. 
Whenever I find that the jury is with me, I quit, 
no matter where it leaves my speech. I’ve often 
stopped speaking even before I reached the sum- 
ming-up point. This may be dangerous to a man’s 
reputation as an orator, but it doesn’t impair his 
usefulness as a successful attorney.” 


Mr. MeSweeny believed in winning his case, and 
spoke to the jury with that single end in view. 

On one occasion he was engaged as counsel for 
the defence in a California murder trial. The case 
looked hopeless. Not a link was missing in the 
chain of evidence which the prosecution had 
welded. To the surprise of everguedy. Mr. 
MeSweeny submitted no evidence for the defence. 
Believing that the case was won, the state’s 
attorney made only a few perfunctory remarks in 
conclusion, and then the great Ohio leader faced 
the jury to make the concluding argument. 

He began in a quiet, friendly, conversational 
tone, such as one might use in discussing the 
weather. No reference was made to the murder, 
even indirectly, but the boyhood of the prisoner 
was quietly and He gf sketched with a master 
hand—his school-days, his embarkation in business, 
his love affairs, his courtship and marriage, his 
struggles to earn a little home for his wife and his 
loved ones. 

The jurors were deeply interested, and followed 
the narrative intently. Mr. McSweeny stepped 
closer. In a manner which seemed almost confi- 
dential he drew a vivid picture of a pretty count 
cottage, with a dooryard bright with flowers an 
roses climbing over the porch. Within he showed 
a faithful and loving wife preparing supper—the 
table partially set, the teakettle steaming and 
— on the stove. On the dooryard gate three 
ruddy-faced youngsters were swinging and lookin, 
up the road to see who should be the first to cate 
a glimpse of “papa” coming home to supper. 

uddenly the speaker stopped. Drawing himself 
up to his full height, he exclaimed, in a tone which 
startled the whole court-room, “Gentlemen, you 
must send him home to them!” 
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more briskly than ever. It was plain that this 
means of defence was a failure. The man fumbled 
in his pockets again, and this time brought out 
some matches. andling them nervously, he won- 
dered what he could do to the bear with them. 
Suddenly an idea occurred to him. 

He had half the brandy left. Why not pour it 
on the bear, and see if he could set it on fire? It 
was a slender chance, but the only one. He 
watched for the right epee and spilled the 
liquor on the + y’s shaggy back. 

course the bear did not mind this, but kept 
on poe poe I the rock. In another moment he 
did mind something, however, for the man dropped 
a lighted match on the brandy. 

The brandy caught fire, and the flames spread. 
In a moment more, the bear was enveloped in fire, 
and yey st and screaming with pain. Then he 
took to flight, the speed with which he raced over 
the hills only fanning the blaze. 

The Englishman was also now in full flight. He 
took the shortest way back to his camp, where he 
found a companion, and both, armed with rifles, 
started out in pursuit of the bear. They soon 
found him, seated on the ground, and licking bis 
sides, on which very little fur remained. He was 
so much exhaus and so LJ injured that he 
had little fight in him, and was quickly despatched. 


——_<¢e__ 


His Candid Opinion. 


The most ordinary facts may be presented in 
such a light as to be searcely recognizable, and 
thus presented, they are likely to occasion highly 
original and unexpected comments. 


A prominent physician of this city, says the 
Washington Star, owns a farm in New England, 
and whenever he gets unbearably tired of his 
fashionable patients he goes there, puts on his 
oldest clothes, —_ in a stock of corn-cob pipes, 
and rusticates. One day last summer he was jog- 
ging lazily py © country road in a rickety old 
cart drawn by a horse almost as rickety. A coun- 
tryman walking on the same road asked for a lift, 
and the two fell into conversation. 

“Who are you workin’ for?” asked the country- 
man. 

“Oh, ’m_ working for Doctor J., down there,” 
answered the physician. 

“What doin’ ?” 

“Oh,” went on the doctor, “I do everything for 
him? I take care of him, you know. I dress him 
and I feed him, and I even wash his face and put 
him to I do everything he needs done.” 

“How much do you get for it?” asked the 
native. 

“My board and clothes.” 

“Av you do all that for him—wash him an’ dress 
ew feed him an’ all that?” 

“ es.” 


an looked at the doctor a moment 
hen he leaned over the wheel and 


The count 
in silence. 
spat pavmaly. 

“Well, of all the fools I ever see!” That was all 
he said. 


—_  -or- 


A Pearl Farm. 


There is only one pearl farm in the world. It is 
in the Torres Strait, at the northern extremity of 
Australia, and belongs to James Clark of Queens- 
land. Mr. Clark, who is known as “the king of 
the pearl-fishers,” originally stocked it with a 
hundred and fifty thousand pearl oysters. Now 
fifteen hundred men—two hundred of whom are 
divers—and two hundred and fifty vessels are 
employed in harvesting the crop. 


“T have been fifteen years engaged in pearl- 
fishing,” Mr. Clark told a correspondent of the 
Melbourne ge “I began in a small way, and 
have given the fisheries my close attention during 
all this time. My experience has led me to the 
belief that, with proper intelligence in the selection 
of a place, one can raise pearls and pear! shells as 
easily as one can raise oysters. 

“I started my farm three years ago, and have 
stocked it with shells which I obtained, in many 
instances, far out at sea. To grow shells success- 
fully, however, according to my experience thus 
far, the water must not be too deep. 

“My pearl-shell farm covers five thousand and 
eighty-nine square miles. Over most of it the 
water is shallow. In shallow water shells attain 
the greatest size; and besides, it is hard on the 
divers to go down deep for them. 

“T ship my pearls to London in my own vessels. 
The catch each year runs, roughly speaking, from 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth up to almost 
five times that amount.” 
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Answered. 


James T. Fields, the Boston publisher, had a 
good memory, and his knowledge of English litera- 
ture was well known to be both accurate and 
extensive. An exchange relates an amusing story 
of a would-be wit who once tried to entrap him. 

he incident occurred at a dinner party. Before 





The effect was electrical. A roar of app 
followed, and_ one old grizzled juror, brushing 
guy a tear, blurted out, “We'll do it, sir, we’ll do 


Mr. MeSweeny instantly stopped and sat down. 
The jury brought in a verdict of acquittal without 
leaving their seats. 

Foremost among those who pressed forward to 
congratulate the eloquent Ohioan was the prisoner 
himself, who, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, wrung his counsel’s hands, and thanked 
him again and again. But between his sobs he 
managed to say: 

“No other man in the world could have done 
that! Why, sir, I have no wife nor children; I 
never was even married, you know.” 


+ 
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Fighting: a Bear With Fire. 


Not long ago an English hunter and prospector 
in the mountains of Nevada, being out without a 
gun, was attacked by a hungry grizzly, and took 
refuge on the top of a boulder. The stone was too 
smooth for the bear to climb, and just large enough 
so that he could not reach the man. 


The boulder was narrow, and rested on soft 
earth. The Erglishman realized the desperateness 
of his situation, therefore, when presently he felt 
the stone begin to shake. The furious animal was 
digging at the ground at one side of the boulder, 
and either as the result of his intelligence or of the 
exercise of blind ye was undermining the rock. 
The man saw that he must 'soon be precipitated 
into the bear’s clutches. 

What should he do? With nervous and desperate 
eagerness, he fumbled in his kets to see what 
he had. He discovered a bottle of brandy that he 
carried for restorative purposes in case of accident. 
Would not the fumes of this liquor, poured on the 
bear, terrify him and possibly drive him away? 
He resolved to try it. 

He emptied about half the brandy on the bear 
and on the ground at the place where the creature 
was digging. The bear sniffed, and seemed to like 
it. Pausing only a moment, he went on digging 





Mr. Fields’ arrival one of the gentlemen informed 
the other guests that he had written some lines 
which he intended to submit to Mr. Fields as 
Southey’s, and to ask in which of that author’s 
works they could be found. At a lull in the con- 
versation after the dinner was in progress the 
would-be wit ‘een 

“Mr. Fields, I have been somewhat puzzled of 
late in searching out in Southey’s poems his well- 
known lines running thus,” repeating the lines he 
had a “Can you tell me when he wrote 
them and where they are to be found?” 

“I do not remember to have met with them 
before,” replied the publisher; “and there were 
only two periods in Southey’s life when such lines 
could possibly have been written by him.” 

“When were those?” 

“Somewhere,” said Mr. Fields, “about that early 
period of his existence when he was having the 
measles or cutting his first teeth, or near the close 
of his life when his brain was softened. The 
versification belongs to the measles period, but the 
ideas betray the idiotic one.” 

The company roared. 


* 
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Not the Same Thing. 


When shrewd men talk, it is best to mind their 
exact expressions. The Lewiston Journal men- 
tions a case in point: 


There had been a great financial catastrophe in 
Piscataquis County by which many people lost 
their little all, and the word went round that a 
citizen who usually clings close to his shekels had 
suggested a public subscription to make up the 
losses, and had —y- to subscribe largely him- 
self. The people were amazed at the report, and 
=gey was begun to learn its truth. 

“Did you offer to give twenty-five thousand 
dollars to pay these losses?” the citizen was asked. 

“Well, no,” he said, “I didn’t put my offer in 
just that way. What I did say was that I would 
eey give twenty-five thousand dollars if the 
thing had never moprenes.” 

Then the people laughed. 
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voice that they didn’t do any harm. And they | of the oven. 


| but they sounded so gentle and kind in her mild | “Injun pudding” that mother was just taking out | 


did do good, for then and there Polly Ann vowed 
she would get up real early next baking day and 
help get breakfast. 





“Ts it done, ma?” Polly asked, anxiously. 
Done “to a turn” it was, and Polly Ann stood 


looking at it, sniffing the fragrant steam and | 





The Difference. 


A dear little boy who was hard at play 

Sat down on the ice one day, one day, 

Sat down on the ice in a sudden way. 

His hands flew up, and his feet flew out, 

And he felt very sad I haven’t a doubt; 

But he swallowed hard, and he winked quite fast, 
Till as much as @ minute or two had passed, 

And never a tear did he shed—not he. 

For he was a boy, with a big, big B, 

For he was a boy, you see. 


Then a dear little girl went down, kee-thump! 
And up came the ground with a funny jump 
And gave her forehead a wee little bump. 
Then, oh, the wailing that filled the air! 
And auntie and mamma were hurrying there ; 
And as many as six big tears came out 
To find what the noise was all about! 
And she ran to be cuddled and kissed, did she. 
For she was a girl, with a small, small g, 
For she was a girl, you see! 

CARA WATERMAN BRONSON. 
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Polly Ann’s Baking Day. 
“Polly Ann! Polly Ann! Polly Ann!” 


Polly Ann opened her eyes and then shut them | 


again and nestled her lit- 
tle nighteapped head 
deeper down in the big 
pillow. She didn’t want 
to get up a bit. It was 
very comfortable among 
the woollen sheets, up in 
the high-posted old bed 
under the canopy of ‘‘cop- 
perplate”’ curtains. 

“Polly Ann! Polly 
Ann!” There it was 
again. Polly Ann stretch- 
ed and stretched, and 
popped up her head. 

“Yes, marm, I’m a- 
coming !’’ she called. 

“Well, supposing you 
hurry up, it’s nigh five 
o'clock a-ready.”’ 

Polly Ann heard her 
mother and Mehitable 
Mary down-stairs, trudg- 
ing heavily around the 
great kitchen, clattering 
the kettles and pans. The 
boys were bringing in the 
day’s wood and the pails 
of water and milk. 

Polly Ann poked her 
bare toes out between the 
bed-curtains, and began 


to untie her cap-strings. “It’s baking day,” she | 


was thinking with sudden animation. 


The fire in the big brick oven was roaring and 


crackling merrily and Polly Ann smacked her 


lips at the sound. It meant good things to her. | 
The snapping and crackling spoke to her of big, | 
smoking loaves of “rye ’n’ Injun,”’ rich, creamy | 
baked beans, “‘Injun puddin’” that made Polly | 
Ann’s mouth water to think of, and oh, the pies! | 


“There’ll be pumpkins and minces and heaps 
of apples!”’ Polly Ann thought, tugging on her 
thick shoes. When she. got down-stairs, break- 
fast was already under way, and mother looked 
up rather reproachfully. 


“There’s piles to do to-day, Polly Ann, and | 


you hadn’t oughter been lazy,’’ she said, in gentle 
remonstrance. 

The meal moved along rapidly, and when it 
was over, mother said, briskly : 

“Now, girls, get out the jib-kettles and iron 
basins and give them a good greasing, while I 
mix up the ‘rye ’n’ Injun’ bread. The oven’s 
het up just to a turn and we must hustle ’round.” 

The great wooden bowl stood on the table, with 
its almost half-bushel of Indian meal and rye, 


ready for mixing. Mother tossed it together with | 


practised hands and soon had it in the basins and 
jib-kettles. 

Mehitable Mary helped put them into the oven, 
way back in the farthest end. There were five 
loaves in all, three high “jib-loaves’”’ and two flat 
ones in the queer basins like iron spiders with 
handles. Polly Ann stood looking on, with great 
interest. 

“Now, the pandowdy,” mother said, slamming 
the big door with a quick bang. ‘‘Polly Ann, you 
slice up them apples in that pan, and Mehitable 
Mary, you get the pot ready. I’ll make the pie- 
crust, and that’ll be done.”’ 

“You going to make a Injun pudding to-day, 


Mother went on talking between the thuds of | watching it curl up in little doudy twists. 
her wooden spoon against the wooden bowl. Her} The oven was filled with wood again, after the 
voice sounded queer, coming out through the | *jib-loaves”” were taken out to rest a little, and | 
| buttery door, and Polly Ann imagined it kept | the oven bricks heated red-hot again. Then the | 
regular time with the wooden spoon, and made a | pies—the pumpkins and the minces and the| 
slow little tune. apples—were loaded in, in long rows. There! 

The pandowdy was sweetened with molasses| were no pieforks in Polly Ann’s day, but 
and spiced with cinnamon and cloves and covered "mother and Mehitable Mary, or perhaps Ebenezer 
over with its flaky top-crust. Then came the | or Jake, shovelled the pies out and in on the big, 
“Injun pudding,” and that ended the first course | broad shovel that was just for that purpose. 
of baking. The big oven would have to be heated Down in front of the big fireplace, if there was 
again by and by for the pies. The “‘jib-loaves” | a fire there and baking was going on there, too, 
were to stay in all day long. the Dutch oven stood on its four short legs, over 

It was a quaint old kitchen Polly Ann and | the red coals that had been raked out on the 
mother and Mehitable Mary were working in. | hearth. On its iron lid were heaped other red 
Its immense fireplace, with the brick oven at one | coals in a seething pile, to insure a “‘good bake’’ 
side, and up on the high mantel-shelf the iron | on top as well as bottom. 
candlesticks and tallow dips, would look strange| Well, there is plenty more to say about Polly | 
| enough in our trim, compact little kitchens to-day. | Ann’s baking day, but it ended at last, and Polly 
| But they all looked natural enough to little Polly | Ann sat down to her early supper of creamy milk 
| Ann, and when mother sent her into the “best | and the “rye ’n’ Injun” crusts crumbled into it. 
| room’ on an errand, she stepped carefully over | How good it tasted, and how many times the 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
ANAGRAMS. 


These are the posies our grandmothers had: 
“Pert pen imp” and “Job, scared lad,” 

“Worn flues,” “wee pates” and “hats in care,” 
“Rope rims,” “one such yelk” and “only glaire,” 
“A wile wilts me” and “once bung bit,” 
“Plyer annoy,” “led raven” and “can pit,” 
“Bolo tart bunches,” “to live,” “ounce limb,” 
“Slur park,” “dull is reef,” “load grim,” 
“Army ores,” “be clearly burnt,” “up iit,” 
“Great mob,” “mows all harm,” “I yell grit!’ 
“Cut pet bur,” “tears I brew,” “or revel five.” 
Their gardens were as gay as yours or mine. 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I 








ina?” Polly Ann asked, a little anxiously, for | 


occasionally the puddings were crowded out of 


the sanded floor—sanded fancifully in “herring- 
bone” pattern—with only proper care for the 
queer carpet and never a thought of its quaintness 
and queerness. 

Polly Ann was your great-grandmother, you 
know, or some other little girl’s great-grandmother, 
and lived a hundred years ago when herring-bone 
carpets of sand were much more fashionable than 
| Brussels and tapestries. 

But to go back to the kitchen again and the 





| blue-and-white bowl got empty and full again! 
Then Polly Ann put on her nightcap and 
crept in under the copperplate curtains to dream 
about the “Injun puddin’ ” to-morrow. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


~~ 
> 





“TI pon’t like to have my little brother kick and 
hurt me, because when I go to show mamma | 
| don’t have any scratches.” 








RESTING AFTER DRILL. 


Your Gifts. 
If you have the gift of seeing, ever look for 
beauty ; 
Noting faults in all your friends, is plainly not 
your duty. 


If you have the gift of hearing, list to what is 
meet; 

Shut your ears to everything that is not good 
and sweet. 

If you have the gift of talking, use but pleas- 
ant words; 

Let your speech be glad and cheery as the 
songs of birds. 

EmMaA C. Dowp. 


Candlemas Day. 


It was the second of February, and the sun 
was just peeping through a notch in the hills, 
when little John Barclay opened his eyes. 
Down-stairs, Marie Barbel’s hearty Dutch voice 
was calling, “Shonny! Shonny! 
yourselfs! De bookveat cakes gits kalt !’’ 


Johnny didn’t like cold buckwheat cakes, so he | 


scrambled out of bed and proceeded to dress 
himself. Then he went down to the kitchen, 
where he found Marie Barbel with her plump, 
white arms plunged deep in foaming suds. Her 
glowing pink-and-white face smiled a welcome. 

“So? Up und dressed? I vas in von big 
hurry this morning. Old Mis’ O’ Dennis bothered 
me running in to tell me about her cow vat has 
strayed off, and I haf leedle time to talk. Your 
vater and mutter being gone to de city, I t’ink I 
gets de vashing out on de line early. It beest von 
fine day for de clothes to dry.” And then, with 
a glance out of the window at the dazzling blue 
sky, she added with a chuckle, “If de bear come 
out to-day, he go back in a hurry!” 

“Bear? What bear?” Johnny asked, his 


interest suddenly diverted from the corpulent | 


pancake man which Marie Barbel had just spread 


the baking day. Father and the boys liked pies | in batter on the smoking griddle. 


so much better. 

“Yes,” mother said, “you aint going to be 
cheated out of your Injun pudding, Polly Ann, 
und don’t you fret. I’ll make an extra good one, 
though I do say little girls hadn’t oughter lay 
ubed baking days.” 

Mother always liked to preach little morals, 


“Oho!” the hired girl laughed. “You a 
Mohawk Dutchman and not know about Candle- 
mas day ?” 

“Why, it’s the second of February, isn’t it?” 

“Yas, Shonny. Und on that day, if the bear 


Gets up mit | 


| paws, and comes not out again for six veeks, und 

| ve haf more cold vetter.” 

Johnny thought a good deal about the bear as 
he sat and spread syrup over the pancake man. 
He looked out of the window up toward the 
northern hills. A brilliant idea came to him. 

| Why should he not go up there and hunt a bear? 

| Half an hour later he might have been seen, 
| air-gun in hand, toiling up the hillside. 

| How big and solemn the great trees looked, 

| with their dark green branches making such a 

| fine contrast to the dazzling, white snow! And 

| how still everything was in the woods! 

“Up at the end of the ravine is a place that 
looks as though it might be a bear’s den,” 
| Johnny said to himself. 


| grow over it and make it snug and warm. I 
think—goodness! What’s that!” 

Right before Johnny were prints in the snow— 

traces made by some large animal! 

For an instant the little lad stood there, 
| frightened and irresolute ; then with his finger on 
the trigger of the gun, he boldly advanced. 

It was very dark and gloomy in the ravine. 
The pines and hemlocks drooped over it, making 
great, blue-black shadows. 

darker than the shadows loomed up from the 
| snow—a huge, black, four-footed animal ! 

“A bear!” Johnny whispered, with his heart 

leaping to his throat. 

He pulled the trigger of the air-gun—ping!— 
| went the dart, but instead of tumbling down dead, 
| as it was the creature’s proper business to do, it 

floundered through the drifts, making its way 
toward Johnny at what he considered a great rate 
of speed. 

His last bit of courage dwindled away, and he 
| turned to flee, when a friendly, long-drawn-out 
| Moo! sounded behind him. 

He stopped and looked batk. Then he laughed— 
a little shamefaced, but relieved laugh. 

“Why-ee! It’s Mrs. O’Dennis’s Topsy!” he 
| exclaimed. And sure envugh, it was the missing 
| cow! 

Both she and Johnny were quite willing to 
| leave the gloomy woods, and if there really was 
| any bear who came out to see his shadow on that 


comes out of his hole, und the sun shines so he | bright Candlemas day, no one ever knew it. 


sees his shadow, then he run back and sucks his 


Mary E. Q. BrusH. 


“Some big boulders | 
make a sort of cave, and the trees and brush | 


That I’m money, a nickname, a placard, ’tis true, 
I’m also a statement of something that’s due; 
Without me the blackbird, the robin and jay 
Could not carry the corn and the cherries away. 


II. 


I have feet and do not walk, but like the birds I fly, 
And if aiming far astray I should hit you in the 


eye, 
You would possibly see stars and you probably 
would ery. 


I am used for wielding blows and I love a dark 

retreat, 

And when I would repose I hang up by my 
feet. 

You'll hear my name in 
a favorite game where 
crowds of people meet. 

11. 

I’m composed of many 
things, 

As often made of few ; 

Little children find me 

Adding four and two. 
I am lofty and I stand 
Like abulwark in the land. 





3. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


N Cndlms r nestrs rmvd 
thr Chrstms grns; Hrrek 
lids t ths estm: 


“Dn wth th rsmr nd bys, 
Dn wth th mstit; 
Nstd f hil n prs 
Th grnr bx fr sh. 
Th bil hthrt dd sw, 
Lt bx n dmnr, 
Ntl th dneng Str d 
N Str’s v ppr.” 


H Is gvs th rsn: 


“Tht s th sprstts fnd 

N hi Ist brneh lift thr bhnd; 
Fr lk, h mn lvs thr b 
Ngletd thr, mds, trst t m, 
5S mn gbins y shil s.” 


4. 
PUZZLE. 
The omitted word in 
each question is composed 


of the same letters as the 
omitted words in its an- 


swer. 
What is the color of the ——? They are — pink. 
yhen does your teacher —— you? When —— 
| —— a sentence correctly. 
| When is commendation —— upon you at school? 
| When — — —. 
| What is the —— of cleaning silver? A good —. 


£ 
| Is good work ever done by beginners without 
| 
| 





What gives shadow? The —. 


5. 
HIDDEN LANDS. 


1. Give that strap or tug a little less of strain. 
2. There were ten glands inflamed, causing me 
much pain. 
a* I assure you that the stuff ran ceaselessly at 
rst. 
4. This pain is terrible when it is at its worst. 
-" I do not like this cot! Landlord, bring me a 


6. It is vital you mean, not fatal, as you said. 
7. The entire landslip was about a thousand feet. 
8. Do you consider pemmican a dainty kind of 


eat? 
9. When he is tamer I can ride that horse, I 
know. 
10. He must be very stubborn or wayward to 
act so. 
ll. Yes, we ae J the charge, in toto, as before. 
P 12. A thunder-clap lands him in the middle of the 
oor. 
» 13. A wooden market-basket is strong enough to 
old. 
14. At vespers I almost perished with the cold. 
15. We had lunch in a cabin under the bill 
16. You restless little urchin, do stand still! 


6. 
ENIGMA. 
“That 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is 5,3,2,1. Willit 4,6,3,2 5,1 
a prize?” 
“I think a street 4, 6, 5, 3,2 can, if he tries, 
Do as well at the 4, 6,5,1 3,2 in question, ahem!” 
“What d’ye 5, 1,6, 2. 3 think that this is6 4, 1, 5!” 


Suddenly something | 


Conundrums. 


What age is most often ill-treated? 
What is the most disagreeable age? Gar nage. 
What age do single people never reach? Mar- 


riage. 
hen is the letter L like anarchy? When it 
makes awful deeds lawful 

What flowers are best broken before wearing? 
Lear o-shepers. 

Why is a bank of snow like a boat helpless at 
sea? Because it is adrift. 

Why are the biographies of queens of great 
interest? They combine history with her story. 


Baggage. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Jackson. 2. Webster. 3. Benton. 4. Doug- 
las. 5. Franklin. 6. Marshall. 7. Fillmore. 8. 
Garfield. 9. Phillips. 10. Sherman. 

2. Satchel, latches. Smite,emits. Slump, plums. 
— rowed. Raves, saver. Tied, diet. Foal, 
oaf. 
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WATCH - WINNERS. 





Tue Pactric REFUNDING BiILL.— The 
Tlouse of Representatives has defeated, by a 
majority of more than sixty, the bill for the 
refunding of the debt owed to the government by 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacifie railroad 
companies. The bill provided for extending the 
debt over eighty years, with interest at two per 
cent., and annual payments to be made on the | 
principal at a stipulated rate. 





A TREATY OF GENERAL ARBITRATION.— 
A treaty providing for the arbitration of dif- 
ferences which may arise between the United 
States and Great Britain, was signed by 
Secretary Olney and Sir Julian Pauncefote on 
the 11th of January, and transmitted by the 
President to the Senate for ratification. The 
treaty runs for a period of five years, and provides 
for the appointment of arbitrators by each nation. 
These arbitrators are to designate an umpire, or 
if an umpire is not agreed upon, one is to be 
appointed by the King of Sweden. The treaty 
makes separate provisions for different classes of 
questions, and provides for a review of the orig- 
inal findings under certain conditions. 

RESTRICTING SECOND-CLASS MAIL MAT- 
TER.—The House of Representatives has passed 
the Loud bill—so-called from the chairman of the 
committee reporting it—for the restriction of 
second-class matter in the mails. This class 
includes all periodicals published statedly at least 
four times a year, and the uniform rate to 
publishers of such periodicals is one cent a pound. 
The actual cost of transportation is figured at 
eight cents a pound, and as matter of this class 
constitutes about two-thirds of all the matter 
carried in the mails, it is estimated that any 


would effect a large saving to the department. 
The Loud bill excludes from the privileges of 
second-class rates serial publications which are 
merely books or reprints of books, publications 
designed primarily for advertising purposes, 
“sample” copies of publications, and copies of 
publications returned by newsdealers. 

THe PLAGUE IN BomBAy.—The bubonic 
plague, a disease closely akin to if not identical 
with the “black death” of the Middle Ages, is 
raging in Bombay to an extent which occasions 
great alarm. Up to the first of the year the 
number of cases was over two thousand, and 
death was the result in a large proportion of the 
cases. One-half of the population of Bombay is 
reported to have fled from the city, and there is 
grave danger that the disease will thus be spread. 
Comparatively few Europeans have been stricken 
with the plague, but the unsanitary conditions in 
which the native population live promote its 
spread among them, and their tenacious observance 
of the principle of caste makes it difficult to secure 
the segregation of the sufferers in such a way as 
to check the spread of the contagion. 


A CoMMERCIAL CONFLICT IN PRUSSIA.— 
Under pressure from the Agricultural party there 
has been enacted in Prussia a law which prohibits 
all dealing in “futures” in grain and other 
produce. The law went into effect on the first of 
January, and the produce exchanges of Berlin, 
Stettin and other trade centres promptly suspended 
and organized as. “free associations” in order to 
escape the severe supervision prescribed by the 
new law. Germany’s great grain trade with 
Russia and America is entirely dependent upon 
future deliveries, and the merchants engaged in it 
insist that it would be impracticable to carry it on 
under the restrictions of the new law. The hope 
of the Agricultural party is to advance prices for 
farm products by preventing speculation. 

PRESIDEY'T AND TsAR.—President Faure, 
of France, has planned to go to St. Petersburg in 


May, to make a return visit to the Tsar. It is | neither 


unusual for a President to leave the country while 


in office, and the permission of the two branches " 


of the national legislature will be asked. France 
has no Vice-President upon whom the executive 
duties could be temporarily devolved, and it is 
considered probable that the Chambers will 
authorize an arrangement by which the Presi- 
dent’s powers can be temporarily vested in the 
presidents of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 


RussiA AND CHINA.—The treaty between 
Russia and China, about which there were various 
rumors and denials six months ago, has been 
published, and shows Russia to have obtained 
very valuable concessions in return for her friendly 
offices. She is to be allowed to extend her great 
Siberian railroad through Manchuria to Kirin; 
to connect Vladivostok with Port Arthur; to | 
maintain as many troops in Manchuria as she| 
may find necessary to protect her stations; and | 
to fortify Port Arthur and use it in case of war 
as a base of operations. Moreover, Russian 
officers are to reorganize the Chinese army. 
These concessions, elastically interpreted, will 
give Russia virtual control of Manchuria and the 
Liau-Tong peninsula, and will enormously en- 
hance her power and prestige in Asia. 
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Many of our subscribers are having success by adopting the 
“Reciprocity” idea as advanced in the little booklet which every subscriber 




















may have for the asking—“How I Obtained My Watch.” «& w& 


Below is reprinted a portion of the letter by Mrs. 
W. H. GLADDEN, New Brighton, Pa., which gives 
the method which has been found to work so well: 

“Stopping at my butcher’s for a steak, a brand-new idea struck 


The Butcher was Gilad to Return Favors. 


Short Notes 


Mrs. EMMA LisTMAN, 513 N. HERNULAGE 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLrnots: 
“T secured five new subscribers in as many 
hours on Thanksgiving afternoon.” 


MAvpbDE Hastines, Horton, Iowa: 

“I left home about one o’clock and returned 
about three o’clock. I had called at five places 
and got four names. The next I 
another subscriber, which made me five.” 


NELLIE B. REEVES, 132 BUTLER AVENUE, 

GREENVILLE, SoUTH CAROLINA: 

“Said one mother: ‘My little boy is pute 
devoted to reading. For ane when he comes 
in from school and finds the New York daily 
papers in the house, he spreads them out on the 
carpet, and down goes on all fours beside 
them. He does not heed the call to dinner, and 


him elevating as well as 
Subscribe to the YourH’s CoMPANION and you 
will find just what is needed for your son—brigh 
taking stories, bits of fun and nonsense, scraps 0 
current news, p 
pom ra to a boy’s heart in the way of reading 
‘A little more talking did the work, and she 
told me I could take her name as a subscriber.” 











me while he,— Mr. Durham,— with cleaver in hand, stood before 
me. After giving my order I solicited his subscription to the 
COMPANION, for his little girl; he has a lovely little 
daughter. He laid down his cleaver; rolled over from 
the right foot to the left one; asked me the price of the 
COMPANION; remembered what a valuable customer I 
had been and how the other butchers of the town envied 
him my trade — and subscribed. 

“That same evening I called at my dressmaker’s, I 
proposed that if she would give me her name, I 
would advance the subscription price myself, and let 
her earn the amount in the making of my dress. 

This offer put the paper in her reach and made 
her feel able to take it, which she did. 

“My new idea, born in the butcher-shop, 
looked broader and more significant the next 
morning than ever. 

“It was reciprocity. 

4 “Why not visit all my tradesmen who had 

been enjoying my patronage for years, and 
=; seemed to highly appreciate it? My milk- 
, man drove up early and I presented the 

YOUTH’S COMPANION and asked for his 

subscription. Of course he would take it, 

it was the first chance he had to show his 
appreciation of my custom. 

“T secured six subscribers in less than two 
days, largely by the reciprocity idea. 

“TI have secured several times ‘six sub- 
scribers’ since, and would recommend the 
plan to all who expect to get up clubs next 
season.” 


From Other Watch- Winners, 


Lizzie NIcHOLLS, ABINGDON, ILLINOIS: 
“T received my premiums all right and am so 
pleased with them. And then I received the gold 


watch as special premium for a club of 
gy dem gh patens leased with it I to show it 
to of ont te all t it was 
worth my working hard for. Keeps ‘ect time.” 


PEARL GIFFORD, BURWICK, OKLAHOMA: 
“One plan I tried that seemed to work well 
was to lend my paper to those who were not 
taking it. They read it a few weeks and get 
interested in it and think 
so they economize in other 
as ey sg tion from a dear good 
“My subscrip was a 
German lady who said she wanted her boys to 
Cpsovide ened, yesusunl tend hor thon™ they 
ro or 
will be contented to hg | time at home. 
So she subscribed for it and she says her boys 
and girl yy the paper very much. 
a was from a man who has a very 
large Jamily. He said when first I asked him 


? | that he could not afford to pay so much for a 
r, but I loaned them a parcel of my old| her 


OMPANIONS and they liked them so much that 


when I asked him later he willing] ve me his | told 
uzzles, enigmas and, indeed, every- | subscription vie a 


ption. : 

“T am away from home, going to school all the 
week, so I have had to do my soliciting Saturdays. 
Am more than pleased with my watch and other 
premiums.” 
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Witt S. Kem, MARION, INDIANA: 

“One subscriber paid in chickens at twenty-five 
cents each; once we had to go four miles to 
— a five-dollar bill. Every one I show my 

to says it is fine, and they do not see 
how you can afford to give away such nice 
premiums.” , 


Fanny REYNOLDs, Bia PRAIRIE, WAYNE 

County, OHIO: 

“To my first subscriber, a bright boy, I had 
sent many of my old COMPANIONS. selected 
were sure to please boys, also let him 
read ‘my best holiday numbers. I obtained his 
name without any trouble. 

“My next was a y man. He had not the 
money, so my father wed him to work for 
him and I advanced the money. 

“T called 


book, and_ my motte was, ‘Don’t give up the 
ship. ” and I kept right on. 

: My third subscriber was hy Ree Fug 
were very poor, and his father an invalid. His 
mother is very intelligent, and desirous of having 

po A By yl Tg 
PANION very mu so 
them I would advance the money, and his 
sister, who was working her way college, 
with the view of teaching music, might give me 
lessons in payment for the paper. 

“T will say to all CoMPANION workers, ‘Do 

not get discouraged.’ ” 


THE COMPANION offers each of the first 10,000 subscribers 
who send FIVE NEW subscriptions between Nov. J, 1896, 
and July 1, 1897, not only five one-subscriber premiums of 
their own selection from The Companion Premium List, but 
in addition, as a reward for perseverance, a Beautiful Watch 
for either a Lady or Gentleman. 
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~ PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE TELEGRAPH.—Accoré- | 


ing to the results of a special study among telegraph 
operators, conducted by Mr. Noble Harter and 
Prof. W. L. Bryan of the Indiana University, 
each operator has a telegraphic language of his 
own, differing in various particulars from the 
typical form, although all can, of course, under- 
stand one another. The greatest number of 
words known to have been sent in one minute by 
the Morse code is forty-nine. The average send- 
ing rate per minute is from twenty to twenty-four 
words of four letters each. 
usually receive faster than they can send, but 
with beginners the case is reversed. 

Tue Bay oF Funpy’s Trpes.—Extraordi- 
nery stories are sometimes told of the immense 
tides in the Bay of Fundy. The scientific facts 
in regard to them have recently been published 
by the Canadian Geological Survey. The bay is 
about 145 miles long, and gradually narrows, and 
becomes shallower, as it penetrates theland. The 
upper part divides into two main branches, and 
several small side bays exist. The highest tides 
at the mouth of the main bay reach 18 feet. 
Going up the bay they increase in height. At 
Digby Neck they attain 22 feet, at St. John 27 


feet, at Petiteodiac River 46 feet, and at Noel | 7 


River in Cobequid Bay 53 feet, the maximum. 
‘Some branch bays are left empty at ebb tide. 
THE BALANCING OF TREES.—A very inter- 
esting suggestion concerning the utility to a tree 
of the irregular arrangement of its branches is 
made by a correspondent of Nature. Watching 
a large plane-tree during a gale, he observed that 
while one great limb swayed in one direction, 
another swayed the opposite way, and although 
all the branches were plunging and bending before 
the blast, they did not move in unison, or all at 
once in the same direction. But for the peculiarity 
in the motion of the branches, he thinks, the tree 
could not have escaped uprooting; and he sug- 
gests that this kind of balancing serves in general 
to protect large trees, like oaks and beeches, 
which have their branches unsymmetrically placed, 
from being overturned by high winds. 
OVERHEAD WEATHER. — The experiments 
with kites carrying meteorological instruments, 
which have been sent to an elevation of more than 
a mile from Blue Hill, near Boston, have made 


known some interesting facts about the state of | Sam- 
the weather at that height above the ground. ple 


Bailey’s Rubber Glove Cleaner. | 


Mr. H. H. Clayton of the Blue Hill Observatory 
says that a mile up.in the air the temperature is 
usually from 15° to 25° Fahrenheit colder than at 
the earth’s surface, and “there is virtually no 
daily change in temperature, the nights being as 
warm as the days. The only changes are due to 
the passage of warm and cold waves. During 
fair weather at this height the days are very damp 
and the nights extremely dry. 


are not uncommon.” It also appears that a warm 
wave, as a rule, sets in first aloft. 

BEES AS MESSENGERS.—It is reported that 
an English bee-keeper has successfully experi- 





The average 
velocity of the wind is four times as great as at | 
the ground, and hurricanes of 100 miles an hour | 





mented with bees as carriers of messages, and he 


thinks that, in some respects, they are superior to 


pigeons for the purpose. The message, photo- | 


graphed in microscopic characters, is fastened | 


between the insect’s wings. It is the habit of the 
bee to rise in the air, and then fly straight home. 
Being invisible, except when close at hand, it is 
suggested that such a bearer of despatches in war 
would be quite safe from the bullets of the enemy. 

BULLETS DEFLECTED BY ELECTRICITY. 
At a recent rifle meeting in Switzerland it was 
discovered, according to a Geneva journal’s report, 
that the steel-jacketed bullets of the marksmen 
were swerved from their course by the influence 
of telegraph and telephone wires running along- 
side the range. Experiments were then made at 
Thun by placing four steel cables parallel with 
the range, and about 40 yards distant from it, and 
sending a current of 8,000 volts through them. 
The effect, it is said, was to turn the bullets so 
far from their course that the deviation amounted 
to 24 yards on a range of 260 yards. The bullets 
on being taken from the targets were found to be 
magnetized. Next, on an artillery range of 3,000 
yards, the electro-magnetic influence was gener- 
uted 200 yards in front of the targets and 40 yards 
to one side. The projectiles were swerved 14° 
from a straight line. 

Birps STRANGELY CONCEALED.—Mr. 
l1. Thayer, an artist, believes he has discovered 
that the light color of the under parts of birds and 
stall mammals serves to conceal them from their 
enemies. At a recent meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union he proved by experiments 
that an object nearly of the color of the ground, | 
like a potato, is very conspicuous when placed a | 
lew inches above the soil and viewed from a little 
distance. But when the under- side is painted | 
white, and gradually shaded into the color of the | 
upper part, the object disappears by blending | 
with the ground; the whiteness beneath counter- 
ats the effect of the shadow of the body. 








Skilful operators can | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For the Throat use “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. [ Ade. 

THE HUMAN HAND 


as seen Shrough the WONDER- TUBE 


ffects shown without 
Electricit or Crookes Tube. 
Rainbow colors at night. No m 
used. Price of Tube, 10 cts. by mail. 
Wonder-Tube Co., 925 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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When You Get Married 


Let _us furnish your WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 years’ oxperieneqse mebes- 
ness. C. E. Houghtaling, 72 Madison Ave., Albany, N. 


.BBASS BAND 


ares of Horns, Drums and U rms. How to 
= a Band, Drum Major’s Tactics, Street 
act/ Drill, ete., mailed free to you. We manufacture 
‘the “WASHBURN” Mandolins and Guitars, a 
“Everything known in Music. 
LYON & HEALY, Adams st, CHICAGO. 


Autumn Leaf Pin.|: 


New design enameled in beauti- 
ful natural colors. 
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Everybody wants one who sees it. 










| Price 10 Cents. 
MUTUAL JEWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
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THE BICYCLE’S SAFETY. | 


Affix the L. x aA + Com- 
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Sprocket, Crank or all—| 
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to any | plete, including Marg uerite, Man 
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hould Write to PROF. GRADY, Prin., 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE, 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Established over 25 years. Pamphlet Fre.. 
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CHILBLAIN Cured by Kenison’s 
Chilblain Cure. 

» cen mail. Circulars and_testimonials free. 

{AS PEN SON, 2% McVicker’s Theatre, CHICAGO. 





| BOYS ! Bind your Youths’ Companton 
= at home with the Klip Binder; 
very neat, easily adjusted; sizes for ali 

.) = == magazines a nd papers. Any size, postpaid, 


25c. First boy or girl in a town can 4 
tablish permanent profitable business bind magazines and 
popere at this low price. Sample binder ood eal partiontons. 

NEWTON BROS., Geamerelal Bldg., St. uis, Mo 
Cures s¢: me ip diseases & hair falling. 


WatePA PER 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


Samples mailed free. Prices from. a, if A 








aroll,syds. KAYSER & AL 
arket St., 418 Arch St., ALLMAN: 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Restoring Gray Hair to its Youthful Color. 
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we will nd by 
Hm ‘WOpiec es full sheet 
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e Moon, Mar 
Sy John, ae Marches es, W Altzes, Guedrilles. ete., all 
for 20c., 50c., money back if not suited. 
nar. —Am very much pleased with the 
music sent me; it *. worth ten times the money. 
C. Kaeee. Fishkill, N songs, with music, 
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Be. thaway, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





has different com 
They’re light — sightly — 
strong. No keys or chains | 
necessary. At all Bicycle 
Dealers or sent post-paid 
for 75 cents. Address, 


THE L. A. W. LOCK CO., 28 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


* White House Coffee is made 
from the finest Mocha and Java. 
Its flavor is peculiar and is unlike 
Coffee. 


and superior to that of any other 
FR f E, 





coffee in the world—a distinct 
triumph inthe artof coffee-blend- | 
ing. Send us the name of your | 
grocer and a two-cent stamp to 
pay postage and we’ll send you 
a generous SAMPLE FREE. 

Your retail grocer will supply 
you in 1 and 2pound cans. 


DWINELL, WRIGHT & CO., 
Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 











Built to Sit Oa, 


THE WHEELER REFORM SADDLE. 


The only Saddle for steady riding. No soreness. Will 
not sag. enic, comfortable and Sore a 
on hav it from your Lane or write T 
Saddle Co., 194 Learned St., W. Detrole, A Mich, 


Catalogue Free, 


Not to Straddle. 





Rubs the Dirt Off — 
NOT IN. 


All Dealers, price 10 cents, 
or by Mail. 





CLEANS THE FINEST KID GLOVE WITHOUT INJURY. 


c. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 


22 Boyiston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 





ALFRED PEATS 


1897 Prize 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy, 
they are the best made and handsomest 
ane in the market and can only be 


sought of us or our agents. 
Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Pape 


loc. I5c. and wu 
Delft effects, 
carried by 
toc. and up. 


are not 


rs, 7c. 
—Floral, Stripe, Chintz, Tresten, 
etc., and many new eo awa 
general dealers, 3c. oe 

All our papers are one-half? the oe ar 


retail price and 
WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


An Agent Wanted 


books. 
agents. 


in every town to sell 
on commission from 
our large sample 


We refer customers who write for samples to our 
We furnish advertising cards and circulars with the 


agent’s name on free, and in many ways assist in making the 


work pleasant and profitable. 


It is a business that pays well 


the year round, but especially so in the spring, when every 
one is papering. Agents’ outfit complete, $1. 


Por angie, or particulars about the agency, 


41-43w |i4™ 
NEW YORK 
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rite to nearest address. 
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ASTHMA 


| Sufferers cannot afford to rems ain, in ignorance of the 
success attained by 


| Dr. Hayes’ Treatment for Asthma. 
Write for Information —Free. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, New York. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle 


Sample Free by Mail. 
_ WALTER F. WARE 512 Arch Street, 
Varicose 


* Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEAK Weak Ankles, 

Veins, Swollen Joints are 
greatly helped by 
KNEES ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
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| » GEAMLESS HEEL = 


PATENTED. 
_ a 


SAVE 509 scnd for prices and measuring directions. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 

HOWARD GUITARS AND 
MANDOLINS 


Are perfect instruments, Our own 
manufacture, absolutely guaranteed. 
We sell every musicai instrument 





Known, at manufacturers prices, 
by 128 page Catalogue, 
free. All our goods » 


have this trade mark. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
122 East 4th St. _ CINCINNATI. 
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“Por one 
day's work.’ 










For 
One 
Day’s 
Work. 


We send this Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also Chain and Charm 
to Boys and Girls for selling 
1 dozen pac mages of Bluine 
at 10 cents per pa e. Send 
your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, post-paid, A fh laree,] 
an American Watch, Nicke 
Heavy Beveled Crystal. 
rate 


This is 
Open Face, 
It is Atann e “dl to Kee p Acc u 
ime, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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| Aaanual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 
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| Beecham’ S$ |— os 
| Pills. — E | 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders 
|| such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and 
Swelling after meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on the || 
Skin, etc 

The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to be a 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


They quickly restore females to com- 
plete health, because they promptly 
remove obstructions or irregularities of 
the system. Fora 


Weak Stomach, 
impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic and are positively 


Without a Rival! 


25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of. price Address 1} 

B.F. ALLEN CO.,365Canal St.,New York. || 
| Book Free upon application 1] 






































YOU CAN HELP US AND 


Ge Can Delp You. 


| Just goamong your friends and seil BAKER’S TEAS, 


Spices, BAKING: POWDER, etc., until the total 
amounts to 90 Ibs., and you will earn a splendid High- 


Grade Sewing Machine weh worth $55 cash. 
Or you can sell a total of 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch 
| (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ 


Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a 
High-Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for 
}an Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains. 

We pay the express or freight if cash 
is sent. Send address for Particulars. 


Ww. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. Y), Springfield. Mase. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
foests to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-ottice ‘Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
seumeet to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure. to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Feaed 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

o 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ELONGATED UVULA. 


Abnormal elongation of the uvula, or palate, as 
it is erroneously called, is oftenest associated with 
chronic inflammation of the throat, although it 
may follow any disease, like diphtheria, in which 
the muscles which normally support the uvula 
have become paralyzed. Relaxation of the muscles 
of the throat, due to the fatigue attending unusual 
vocal efforts, may also be responsible for the 
dropping of the uvula. 

The results are essentially the same in either 
ease, but the different forms of the disturbance 
eall for different methods of treatment. 

A very common cause of elongation of the uvula 
is the abuse of the voice during acute or chronic 
catarrh of the nose and throat, when the entire 
surface of the upper respiratory passages is 
weakened through inflammation. The condition 
is also to be found among the long train of evils 
caused by the pernicious habit of mouth-breathing. 
The tobacco habit, alcoholism, breathing in 
crowded rooms and in dusty atmospheres are also 
often responsible for this condition. 

In well-marked cases of elongation of the uvula, 
there is a constant feeling as if there were a 
foreign body in the throat, something that cannot 
be coughed up, although efforts to do so are 
continual. The cough may be very severe, espe- 
cially on lying down at night and on rising in the 
morning, and may even end in vomiting. If the 
uvula is congested, it is liable to bleed in the effort 
of coughing, and the sputum under such circum- 
stances will be streaked with blood. 

Constitutional disturbances of a varying degree 
may result from the continual coughing and 
vomiting. ; 

As an instance of the degree to which the 
constitution may suffer, there is quoted the case 
of a man who previous to his admission into an 
English hospital had been for a long time treated 
for consumption, a disease of which he presented 
every sign. He was very feeble and emaciated, 
and an examination of his lungs showed every 
evidence of the disease. He was treated at the 
hospital, however, for elongated uvula, with the 
result that all appearances of disease rapidly 
disappeared, and he gained three pounds in weight 
during the first two weeks. 
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A VERY COSTLY EEL-POT. 


One of the most startling possibilities of the new 
ships of the United States Navy was shown by the 
recent accident to the battle-ship Texas at the 
navy-yard in New York, when the connections of 
a@ sea-cock gave way, and the engine-rooms and 
some other compartments of the ship were flooded 
with water from the East River. 

When the water came pouring through the hole 
in the ship’s bottom the engineer in charge of the 
starboard engine-room, which felt the first force of 
the rush, closed the doors leading to the port 
engine-room, and then made a burried exit to the 
deck. The water, coming in through an aperture 
smore than thirteen inches in diameter, spouted up 
like a small geyser until the ship had gone down 
as far‘as the mud under her keel would permit, 
and then the flow was only sufficient to make up 
for the leakage from the engine-room to the other 
compartments. 

Tie discipline on the ship was perfect, and 
although all the electric lights were put out, owing 
to the flooding of the lighting apparatus, there was 
no disorder. It was not until after the lights had 
been restored through connections with the system 
on board the battle-ship Indiana, which was lying 
near the Texas, and the pumps had begun bailing 
the ship, that the fact was made clear that Uncle 
Sam’s cruisers could be put to other uses beside 
the killing of people and the destruction of 
property. 

The engine-room was full of wriggling, squirming, 
twisting eels, to say nothing of large numbers of 
small fish, which bad been sucked in by the 
rushing water. As an eel-trap, in short, the Texas 
was a complete success. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


While the punips were at work, the surface of | 
the water was continually stirred by the strangers 
who had invaded the precincts devoted to machin- 
ery, and the flapping and jumping of the fish, with | 





COMPANION. 


The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 


| sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv: 


——_--o—_- 
Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 





the smooth, sinuous, gliding motion of the eels, 
made a picture under the glare of the electric 
lamps which those who saw it will not soon forget. | 
After the water had been lowered in the engine- 
room so that the crank-shaft and crank -pits 
were visible, the disturbance became greater, as, 
although the pump exhausting the water had a 
suction aperture almost as large as the hole 
through which the eels had made their way into 
the ship, a large number of them escaped the 
draught, and were left stranded in the mud which 
had settled in the pits. 

These were counted on as a basis for a fish 
dinner for “Jacky,” and although there were not 
enough left to make a meal for the four bundred 
and odd men on board, it was evident that, as one 
of the men put it, “There is no need for us to 
starve, for all we have to do is to open the sea- 
cock, take the bonnet off the flange, and the 
engine-room will catch all the fish needed.” 


SAVED BY A HATCHET. 


Golden Days tells a story of a prospector in 
Alaska who, in company with eight other men, 
was walking across a great ice-field. At one place 
a thin sheet of ice hid from view a crack about 
three feet wide. 


The party arenes the crevasse diagonally 
the prospector In advance, when suddenly he an 
the next man in the line slipped through the thin 
coating of ice and disappeared in the chasm 
below. Their cries narrowly prevented some of 
the others from meeting a similar fate. 

The second man carried a gun, and as he held 
on to it, the weapon lodged crossways in the 
crevice, and enabled him to be rescued; but the 
rospector went down at least seventy-live feet, 
and was tightly jammed between the walls of ice. 

He could not be seen, but his voice could be 
distinctly heard directing the movements of his 
rescuers. Blankets were torn into strips and tied 
into arope. This was lowered to the —— 
man, who fastened one end around his body. 
When the rope was py however, it was found 
that he was jammed in so tightly that he could not 
be moved without tearing him asunder. 

The rescuers were in a speneery, but the 
= man suggested that they lower him a 
hatchet, and when this was done he chopped 
himself loose in short order. Altogether he was 
thirty minutes in the icy tomb, and it was a week 
before he recovered from the shock. 


A CAT WHICH WEARS SPECTACLES. 


A correspondent sends to the Philadelphia Times 
an t of a hand cat which wears 
spectacles—not a very surprising thing in this day, 
when dogs wear rubber boots!and carry umbrellas. 


The cat, whose name is Max, belongs to a lady, 
as may be supposed. She has had him for many 
yrare, and lately began to notice that his sight was 

ailing. She took him at once to an oculist. That 

worthy practitioner declined at first to have 
anything to do with such a patient. For one thing, 
as he said, he did not know how to go to work. 

On this point the lady came to the doctor’s relief. 
An image of a mouse was concocted, and by 
holding this before the cat’s eyes at bao 
—_ the doctor finally secured a pretty g 

agnosis. 

AS a result the cat was by and by fitted witha 
parr of gold-bowed spectacles, and now not only 
ooks as wise as an owl, but can see almost or 
quite as well as ever. So says his owner, as she is 
reported by the Times correspondent. 





FAITHFUL TO HIS CAPTAIN. 


That was a loyal if not very gentle answer once 
made by a private soldier to Frederick the Great 
of Prussia, as the story is told in Harper’s Round 
Table: 


During a ome in Silesia the king made it 
his habit to stroll through his camp in disguise at 
night, to come into closer relations with his 
soldiers. One night he was stopped by a sentry, 
but giving the proper password, was permitted (6 

roceed. Instead of doing so, however, he endeav- 
ored to tempt the sentry into accepting a cigar, 
saying that a smoke would solace his long watch. 

“It is against the rules,” said the soldier. 

“But you have my permission,” said Frederick. 

“Your permission!” cried the soldier. “And 
who are you?” . 

“I am the king.” 

“The king be hanged!” said the incorruptible 
sentry. “ t would my captain say?” 





A LITERARY PROBLEM. 


Salesmen in bookstores are so much accustomed 
to having people mix up authors and titles that an 
inquiry for Noah Webster’s orations or Daniel 
Webster’s dictionary no longer disturbs their 
equanimity. But a clerk in Chicago was surprised 
not long ago when a young lady came into the 
store and said to him: 

“I want to buy a present of a book for a young 
man.” 


“Yes, miss,” said he; “what kind of a book do 
you want?” 

“Why, a book for a young man.” 
*Well—but what kind of a young man?” 
“Oh, he’s tall and has light hair, and he always 
wears blue neckties!” 


IGNOBLE SPORT. 


Hunting in Great Britain must in some cases be 
sham hunts so far as killing the game hunted 1s to 
be considered, to judge from the following adver- 
tisement, said to have been taken from a Cork 
newspaper: 

RED DEER.—The Carbery Hunt is anxious to 
dispose of two red deer which they have hunted 
or the past two seasons. Must be sold, as they 
know this country too well; no other fault. Apply, 
Secretary of Hunt, Clonakilty. 





“SOMETIMES,” says Uncle Eben, “a man puts 
on a long face and says he is discour ,» when 
_ simply too lazy try again.” — Washington 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SIMPLICITY 


Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Booklet free at agencies Rochester, N. Y. 


The Morgan Broiler, $1.00. 


BROILS STEAK, CHOPS, OYSTERS, FISH, ETC. 
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Won't erathe, warp nor bagak. "Wer conta be deliver 
‘on’t crac nor break. For 25 cents we deliver 
to any part of the U.S. You examine and if satisfied, 
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MORGAN MFG. CO., 1034 Boyce Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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l Bookkeepi *s 
Shorthand, 53 
Arithmetic, 5 
Penmanship, 5° 
Business 6 
Letter Writing, ‘ 
Commercial Law, etc. ‘ 
By Mait at your < 
. Own H e ss 
SALAREED SITUATIONS SECURED 
By Bright Young Men and Women. Sy 
During odd moments you can obtain a prac- * 
tical business education that will fit you fora < 
successful business career. % 
It is the kind of < 
knowledge that pays * 
thousands of sf 
young men and wo- 58 
men in every state ' 
will gladly | testify Sy 
that it is at once the ey 
most convenient and * 
inexpensive method sf 
of securing a busi- ss 
ness education. . 
jal lesson 10 cts. < 
Interesting Cata- . : 
logue free. It will ‘ 
ay you te to- 5% 
ay. Adi * 
Bryant & Stratton College, & 
No. 1 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. *: 
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SPALDING’S CYCLE GUID 








complete,1o cents, post-paid. 
, SPORTS PUBLISHING CO., 240 Broadway, N.Y. 


For 1897. A necessity to 
every cyclist. Chapters on 
the 1896 circuit, Intercol- 
legiate Championships, 
Training, 2 * red Titus 
and others; Touring, Hill 
Climbing, Coasting, Law 
and Rule of the Road,Care 
and Selection of the Bicy- 
"cle, Saddles, and other 
leading a ; a Records for A a 

rtraits 0 rs; . Price 
oo fi Address: AMERICAN 
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People Who i 
“ Don’t have any fl 
51 


just the ones who need our ® 
ILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. 
To commemorate our fiftieth § 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening § 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
‘ ” year, we will send it 
this season to any one 
on receipt FREE of roc. (ing 
stamps) to cover postene and 
polit. This “JUBILEE”§ 
CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag-§ 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
wnich are displayed over 5008 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our 
own artists. Also six full-size 
colored plates which in artistic § 
beauty have probably never 
este) been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 
A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- & 
VENIR” will also be sent without 
Was charge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
Waa they saw this advertisement. 


PPA PETER HENDERSON & CO., § 


9} 36 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





tion? Then your f 


tutions, 
and colds. It prevents the 


gives strength and vigor to weak lungs and run-do 
ith its aid the system throws off acute coughs 
ain from breaking. 
Shall we send you a book about this, free ? 
For sale by all druggists at 50 cents and $3.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 





Broken Chain. 


family circle is never so 
and a link taken. Some f 
weak. Have you a good family history ? Or is there a 
to coughs, throat or bronchial troubles, weak lungs? 


rother, sister, parent or near relative had consum 


ily chain is weak. Strengthen it. Ta 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. It makes rich blood, 


happy after the chain is broken 


y chains are strong, others 


wn consti- 














“Snowy Whiteness” 


so important to-appearance and pres- 
ervation of the teeth, use . . . 


It leaves the mouth so deliciously 
clean and sweet ; the teeth so white and 
perfect. There’s fascination in its use. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LoweLt, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s 


TO SECURE THAT 






Rusifoam 


(25 cts. at all Druggists.) 2% 











Sample Vial FREE. 


German Cologne. 
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Woman’s Self-Possession. 


An English physician’s daughter attended 
service at church in Hythe one evening, and 
sauntered home in the long twilight on the edige | 
of the water-front. Stopping for a moment with 











her prayer-book in her hand, she witnessed from | 


the pier a sudden boating accident. 
capsized, and the occupants, two women and a 
man, were flung into the water. 

The doctor’s daughter perceived at a glance 
that the women could not swim and that the man 
could not save them unaided, even if he could be 
trusted to take care of himself. She dropped her 
prayer-book on the ground, stripped off her hat 
and gloves and plunged into the water from the 
pier. Swimming with long strokes and reserving 
her strength until she could reach the overturned 
boat, she called aloud to the man not to lose his 
courage. When she got out to the boat the three 
were clinging together and in imminent danger of 
drowning; but she succeeded in separating them 
and in keeping the women afloat until there was 
additional help from the pier. The plucky girl 
saved three lives, not only by being an expert 
swimmer, but also by having her wits about her 
and knowing what to do at the right moment. 
Having accomplished this heroic rescue, she 
picked up her hat, gloves and prayer-book, and 
went home singing a hymn-tune as though 
nothing out of the usual run had happened. 

A few days afterward a more distinguished 
woman gave an equally good display of coolness 
and self-possession. It was at the great opera- 
house of Covent Garden, London, on a Friday 
night when an immense audience had assembled 
to witness a performance of “Faust.” During 
the opening scene Mephistopheles had entered 
with the usual accompaniment of red fire and 
detonating rumble, and was singing with full 
voice and dramatic intensity, unconscious that 
the ordinary stage effects had been rendered more 
startling by an unforeseen accident. The scenery 
behind him had caught fire, and the flames were 
shooting across the stage. 

The face of the crouching Faust revealed the 
horror of the situation. Mephistopheles glanced 
behind and sprang to the aid of the attendants, 
who were dragging down the burning scenery. 
The curtain fell and there was a. moment of 
awful suspense, while the audience was rapidly 
falling into a panic-stricken condition. 

Before there was time for a rush for the doors, 
Madame Melba appeared in front of the curtain 
with a bright smile, and assured the audience that 
there was no danger and that the curtain would 
rise in a few minutes. The. audience at once 
took courage, applauded the singer heartily and 
waited patiently for the curtain to rise upon the 
charred and blackened scene. A panic had been 


prevented by Madame Melba’s coolness and quick | 


wit—the two qualities which are most important 
in a serious emergency. 
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The Meridian of Greenwich. 


All English-speaking countries have for some 
time used the astronomical observatory at Green- 
wich, a large town on the Thames River just 
below London, as the point from which to reckon 
longitude. The initial point of longitude formerly 
in official use in the United States was that 
which passed through Washington, but our 
mariners commonly reckoned from Greenwich, 
and the confusion was so great that it was at last 
deemed best to follow the sailors’ example and 
reckon from Greenwich. 

Not alone the English-speaking mariners, but 
those of other countries as well, have found it 
convenient to use the meridian of Greenwich for 
this purpose. It is so familiar to all of them that 
it may be said to constitute a sort of mark on the 
seas, which no sailor can pass without doffing his 
cap to. So strong is this influence that the 
French government, which for a long time 
patriotically stood out for the meridian of Paris, 
has capitulated at last. It did so only after a 
commission of the Chamber of Deputies had 
deliberately and exhaustively examined the subject, 
and had unanimously and unreservedly recom- 
mended the adoption of the Greenwich meridian. 

This unanimity is the more remarkable for the 
fact that it involves not only a remaking of many 
French maps, but a readjustment of the standard 
time in France, which would be really an adoption 
of English time. 

There has existed in Europe much the same 
confusion with regard to standards of time as 
formerly existed in the United States and the 
British American colonies; and this confusion is 
now being done away with by the adoption of an 
expedient precisely similar to that which has been 
adopted here. 

The European continent has been divided into 
three time-belts. The first, which will have 


what is called “eastern time,” will include | 


Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. 
The second belt, which will have “central time,” 
will comprise Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Servia, Italy and 


A sail-boat | 





Switzerland ; and the third belt, with “western drawn up in front of the North Foreland. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


time,” will be composed of Great Britain and 





Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Spain and 
Portugal. 
Holland, Belgium and Great Britain have 





already adopted the “‘western time,” and France | 
is about to follow them in doing so. It is 
probable that Spain and Portugal will follow the | 
example of France. 

Just as commerce by the sea has resulted in | 
assimilating the whole world to one reckoning of | 
| longitude, commerce by land—that is to say, the 
railway—is effecting this reconciliation of hours. 
The willingness of countries foreign to one 
another to adopt it, at the sacrifice of a good deal 
of momentary convenience, is a proof of their 
commercial intimacy, in spite of political differ- | 
ences. 


| 
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Longshore Boatmen. 


W. Clark Russell, in writing of ‘“The British | 
Seas,” describes the longshoreman of Ramsgate | 
as a man of varied attainments. He sells fish, | 
he will paint a house, he will work aboard a 
collier. Failing everything, he will lean against a 
post, in which art he may certainly be said to excel. 


He is often the central memory of a seaside 
holiday. He carries us out a-fishing; and he 
encourages us to continue the s -_ long after the 
misgiving that there is no fish in the sea has 

me a conviction. His cry of “Boat, sir?” 

“Beautiful day for a row, mum!’ vibrates upon 
the ear, and remains a cheerful recollection, even 
in the heart of a November London fog. 

I knew a worthy man named John Goldsmith, 

te boatman, and haps the most 
talkative man on the’ English coast. He had 
taken Charles Dickens out fishing with him. | 
Wilkie Collins also had used his boat; and 
among others he would tell of were Benjamin 
Webster, General Tom Thumb and Commodore 
Nutt. The general, he would say, lighted a cigar | 
nearly as big as himself, and sat sucking at it | 
very steadily, occasionally standing up to look 
over the gunwale, which he was too short to 
overhang. But in a little while the ground-swell 
or the cigar, or perhaps both, proved too much for | 
him. He was oppressed with nausea, and was 
glad to get ashore. 

John Goldsmith had a vivid recollection of 
Benjamin Webster. He rowed that excellent 
actor out to a red buoy, where in those days there 
were some good fish to be caught. Webster 
looked a little pale and ill, but sat, nevertheless, 
manfully feeling for fish with his line. 

“Tell ’ee then what happened,’ 
would say. “I got a boite and hooked a plaice | 
size o’ moy arm. He wasa stiff one to draw up, | 
and I had to put some strength into the job, and | 
in swinging him inboards the flat of him struck 
the gent right across the cheek and knocked his | 
wig overboard. He t been reg’lar_ sick | 
afore, but I allow that the fh... of that there 
cold, moist sarface of fish about did his business. 
He took no notice of his wig, but just lay over the 
side, helpless as a young lady i in a gale of wind.” 

John Goldsmith’ found his yarns acceptable to 
his customers, and was never at a loss. 
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The Dog Kept Watch. 


The New York Sun quotes the talk of some | 
telegraph operators who were amusing them- | 
selves by capping stories. Said one of them: 


I was sent one night to play substitute on the 
Texas & Pacific at a _ station called Gordon. 
There was a hotel of four rooms a mile from the 
telegraph station, with two or three cabins about | 
the same distance off. ‘The regular operator had 
his rooms over the station and freight-house, 
where supplies were received for the coal-mines 
several miles away. 

It was the loneliest place I ever struck; but I 
had to work. After fixing things I lay down on 
a bench to wait for the next freight. suppose I 
dozed, for I jumped up with a start at feeling a 
cold, wet nose shoved into my face. There stood 
a big Newfoundland dog, wagging his tail as 
merrily as a buzz saw cuts through soft wood. 

Well, that dog ran first to the lighted lantern 
on the "floor, then back to me, and then pretty 
soon I began to think something was wrong. 
Up I got, and he led me all through the freight- 
house, up to the operator’s rooms and back to the 
office, then calmly went to sl with one eye 
open and one ear pricked up. waited for the 
train, but before I heard it he to bark. 

The next night the same ‘ormance. Well, 
after that I used to go to sleep, and for the week | 
I was there that dog kept watch. You see, the 

regular was fond of sleep at night. I never told 
on on ban, but that was a well-trained dog. 
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Strange Mistakes. 


The errors made by ignorant people, and the 
blunders of those who resemble the famous Mrs. 
Partington, are not’ half so surprising as the 
errors and mistakes committed or overlooked by 
those whose main business it is to speak and | 
write correctly. | 


It was once announced in the “‘London Pub- | 
lishers’ Circular” that John Stuart Mills’s | 
inaugural address before the University of St. | 
Andrews had been “republished by him in the | 
form of a five-shilling elephant.”” The article had | 
been through several hands, but the substitution | 
of “ elephant ” for “ pamphlet ” had passed | 
unnoticed until it appeared in print. 

At another time a printer discovered in the | 
report of a speech which had been corrected, read 
and re-read, that what was intended as an/| 
allusion to Cato and Brutus had been metamor- | 
phosed into a reference to ‘‘cats and brutes.” 

One of the most amusing errors was discov — 
in an issue of an English government blue book, 
containing documents relating to the Russian War. 

In this blue book the statement that “Our 
troops had marched across the Belbek and drawn 
up in front of the north ports,” figured as —" 
to the intense bewilderment of its first read 

“Our troops had marched across the Baltic ‘and | | 
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COMPANION. 
Apusorals Sheets at 50°. 


‘STAMPS 100 all different, 10c. 
» CHADWICK & CO. O. Box 2328, Boston. 


LADIE Ss ! The a Toilet Article is Ryder’s 


Chapi ane. It makes the hands soft 
and keeps thom so. 1 nts box, post-paid. Agents 
wanted. . RYDER, 298 W ashington Street. Boston. 


TRUSS baw ee 


SHOPPING 


experience. PPI for circ. 
ments. Miss E. D. ELLIs, 


BIRDS | 


#8, B10, P15. 








Book ay varticulars free Goated: 


CE, Box 34, Smith 
and business of all kinds in 
Boston by a lady of taste and 
iving references and depart- 
‘fox 13, Back Bay P.O., Boston. 


HOLDEN’S 








MATE NOW. 


2 cts., 
foltien. re anary, fane 
G. Y. HOL DEN: 9 Bowdoin Square, 


} song, 
Soston. 


ES and SY PPORTERS. Best made. | 


now = on Birds, mating, | 
stamps. 


Ill. 


BOOKKEEPING, 
TON COMMERCIAL 


TYPEWRITING, 

etc., at the Bos 

COLLEGE, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Call or send for Circular 


SHOR 
HAND 


PIANIO —-""> 


7] The Finest Piano can be ez actly and quickly 
5 olished = any one, without theslightest possible 

~ ury to the finish of the instrument. Removes 
[ a all finger-marks, and the blue film on varnish, 
J 
] 










and leaves the hard, high finish of a new instru- 
ment. Endorsed by piano manufacturers as the 
only Safe Piano Polish. 

All Dealers, or 50c. by mail. Agents Wanted. 


Address PIANIO MFG. CO., Boston. 
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Authemeron 


Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 


CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


“Cares to 2 Say.” 





Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye aro 
Glassen, — Pad 
pecialty. 
Best Nickel, We make all 
$1.50. our own 
14k. Gold, widen 
$4.00. howler premises, 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms 1 and 2. 


Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


MAIL Orders Promer.Ly FILLED, 








This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach ofall, 
These qeiess will continue until further notice. 
$10.00 by Express, $10.25 by meatete red Mail, with Book 

of Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for New England States. 





Sanitary, 
Low-Priced, 


Indestructible. 
Three qualities, combined ONLY in the 


Steel Clad Bath 


(Patents 


The U. S. Circuit Const = declared our 


atents valid and valuable. Beware of 
mitations which are infringements of 
doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
dangerous to buy. 


Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 


STEEL CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
416 to 422 West 26th Strest. 


a FREE 


Send your address on 
a postal card and we’ll 
send you enough of 


Dr. Shaw’s 


LIFE 
GUARD 


to break up the worst 
cold you ever had. It 
prevents Pneumonia and Bronchitis and arrests 
This is the prescription of a regular 
practising physician, Dr. Shaw, a graduate of 
Harvard Medical School, a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 


Full-sized Bottle 50 cents. 
Sold by Retail Druggists generally. 


For FREE SAMPLE, address, 


THOMAS P. SHAW, Lowell, 








We'll Stop 
that Cold 


ACTUAL 
SiZE. 







DR. Mass. 





® 2,000 Different 3 


FR BE! Gal ine 


Gold Watch. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 

Se my us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder (as per our price 
list). We will ship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 

‘ull Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 






G.A.FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Sunieens << Shorthand. 





Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Ch ber of C rce prices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 





New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 











Kinds of Rubbers. 
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Doesn't seem possible,—but it's so 
Counting all the different styles, shapes 
and sizes, L. Candee & Co., New Haven, 
make 2,000 distinctly different rubbers 
—enough to fit every foot and every 
fancy. They are the oldest 

makers in the world. They began 55 
years ago with a few 


rubber- 


dozen pairs a 


week. Now they make 25,000 pairs a 
day. If you want the best rubbers, 
ask for 


CANDEE 
RUBBERS. 


The name is on the bottom. 
Sold wherever shoes are sold. 
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IV. THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








HAVE YOU EVER USED 


BENSDORP'S 
Dutch COCOA? 


(Made in Amsterdam, Holland.) 


It is Pure, Easily Made and the 
Best for Drinking and Cooking. 


A Gift for Boys and Girls. 


Send to S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
28 Broad St., Boston, one yellow wrapper 
taken 
from a 
can of 
Bens- 
dorp’s 
Cocoa, 

, with 
“IT’S DUTCH.” two 2c. 
stamps and you will receive one (take your 
choice) of the following Illustrated Books, 
by Palmer Cox, post-paid : 














Busy Brownies. Funny Folks. 
The Birds’ Wedding. Merry Mice. 
Cock Robin. Bonny Birds. 














_Mlustration from “Merry Mice.” 














WHITE LABEL 


‘Apra 
fcc ne th upon the so Pslety | 
kK. thsure success by choosing 
of of the twenty varieties of 
“WHITE LABELSOUD. These re 
oN delicately prepared from Ne, 
finest. Fitetials and will b 
Ss found abso 
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PAC KAGE. "TEAS 
Orloff. 


Formosa Ooloong. 


Koh-i=noor. 


English Breakfast. 
Most Economical, because Purest and Best. 


Orange Pekoe. 


Ceylon and India. 


Seal Brand. 


Japan. 











Look for the Tea 
Box on your 
Grocer’s counter. 


bs Be One Pound Makes Over 200 Cups. 
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; The New 
Companion 
« Sewing Machine 
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% will enable you to do your family sewing. u 

| “No better Machine to be had at any 

%| price” is the verdict of those using it. Ly 
Only $19.00, delivered at your nearest ) 
freight office. Money returned if the [€ 

\¢| Machine is not perfectly satisfactory. ; 


Every Machine warranted for 5 years. {€ 
New Illustrated Pamphlet will jell you im 
more about the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. Send for it. 


i 

Perry Mason & Company, f 
Boston, Mass. J 
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PULL. 


A Mother Should be Most Particular. . 


about the quality of the powder she 
applies to theDelicate Skin of herChild. 








Dowder 


is endorsed by the leading physicians 
and trained nurses as as being the most perfect nursery powder. 
It is absolutely harmless, is always soothing and healing, 


and has cured thousands of cases of stubborn infant eczema. 
All Druggists. 25c. and 50c. | COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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To Make Hens Lay 


more eggs and to keep Poultry well and strong, mix 
aily with their food a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s conaition Powder. 
It has been used and endorsed by Poultry-Raisers 
over thirty years, and He all kinds of Poultry. 


Sold by Druggists, Groce 'eed-Deaiers, or by mail. 25c. a pack- 
age, 5 for $1. terse Sab. ae Gi ae. Bix cans $0. Express paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 




















